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Youth on Trial At the world Communist festival, the Soviets 





showed they could make youth behave obediently, 


but couldn't destroy their minds 


The East Berlin Festival 


BERLIN 
—. in my peaceful room in 
West Berlin now, I am still 
haunted by the sight of a pitiful, suf- 
fering humanity. By courtesy of the 
Kremlin, I spent an unforgettable 
fortnight as a correspondent accred- 
ited by Soviet authorities at Stalin’s 
“World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace” in East Berlin. 
The East European youngsters had 
been herded to the Festival like mil- 
lions of zombies, those human beings 
of Central American legend whose 
souls have been stolen and who live 
according to the will of their chief. 
These youngsters can move westward 
again when their master again pushes 
the button. 


By Norbert Muhlen 


The parades, games and demon- 
strations of the kids who came to 
Berlin seemed like a movie based on 
George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. At one of their great shows, 
several thousand young workers from 
an East German steel mill, all dressed 
in baggy gowns of dull colors, as- 
sembled on a gridiron and formed 
the image of a giant steel-working 
machine. Then the wheels and cogs 
of the machine, each a small group 
of young men, began moving with 
technical accuracy, first slowly and 
then quicker and quicker, until you 
forgot completely that human _ be- 
ings were performing the complicated 
act. The guests of honor, German 
Communist leaders and Soviet gen- 





Today’s youth has been subjected to more totalitarian pressure than any 
new generation in man’s history. The more obvious intimidations of Nazi 
and Communist dictators have been rivaled in the West by the amoral “real- 

ism” of the war situation. Moreover, today’s youth in 





the West is being raised largely by those seasoned by 
compromise with totalitarians and, to some extent, 
ideologically intimidated by them. This may perhaps 
explain why the Communist “World Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace,” held in Berlin, the capital of 
the cold war between Communism and humanity, was 
matched by a rather tepid World Assembly of Youth 
on the campus of Cornell University in Ithaca, New 
York—why the Communist festival, based on coercion 
and blatantly totalitarian, was page one material, and 
the Cornell assembly of free and inquiring young 


minds was relegated to inside pages. The sharp con- 
trast between the East Berlin affair and the Cornell meeting which emerges 
from the accompanying articles by Norbert Muhlen and Harold L. Sheppard 
raises a number of questions about the Western approach to youth. Mr. 
Muhlen (cut above) will deal with these questions in an article next week. 





erals, applauded when the machine 
built from “human material” worked 
according to plan. 

In another presentation of People’s 
Culture, thousands of school children 
in bathing suits arranged themselves 
to form a giant head. One could soon 
discern that it was the head of the 
man with the mustache, pipe and 
gold epaulets, whose name was now 
shouted by the loudspeaker: “To the 
greatest friend of the world’s chil- 
dren, the great Joseph Vissariono- 
vitch Stalin, hurra, hurra, hurra!” 

At the big parade “for peace and 
against the Western warmongers,” 
when close to a million young people 
marched, each small group was pre- 
ceded by an immense poster on 
which the head of some great Bolshe- 
vik (most often Stalin) was painted. 
Many thousands of posters 
were carried, some so heavy that the 
youngsters who held them broke 
down from exhaustion. But right be- 
hind these immense heads, there fol- 
lowed a large number of the same 
heads in smaller sizes. Every mem- 
ber of the group had to carry on a 
stick above his head a picture of the 
same Communist whose large image 
preceded the group. Thus it seemed 
that the marchers had ceased to exist 
as themselves and had been molded 


these 


into an octopus with a thousand 
heads which were nothing but shad- 
ows of the Big Brothers and the 
Biggest of them all, Stalin. For hours 
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on end, you heard only the merciless 
beat of drum bands, an occasional 
belligerent signal of fanfares, and an 
anonymous voice from the loudspeak- 
ers. Along with hurras to the great 
Stalin, the faceless voive spoke such 
slogans as “Long live the German- 
Bulgarian trade agreement,” “Three 
cheers for the everlasting friendship 
between the German and Korean 
peoples,” and “The German youth 
greets its dear People’s Police.” 

Dutifully many marchers repeated 
the words, clasped their hands over 
their heads as the Communist greet- 
ing exacts, said Hurra three times 
(Only two years ago, this was pun- 
ished as a “fascist act” since it had 
been the battlecry of the Wehr- 
macht.) The faces of the marchers 
showed they were hardly conscious 
of what they were saying and doing 
when they repeated the words of hate 
spouted from the loudspeakers 
(“Death to Truman with the bloody 
hands,” “From Hamburg to Rome, 
Ami go home,” etc.). 

Through all the hours of parades, 
I never saw a sign of passion on the 
marching faces—neither happiness 
nor hatred, never a laugh, rarely a 
smile, almost no cheerful or jocular 
calls from one marcher to another. 
When, between marches and parades, 
they walked in little groups through 
East Berlin, they just walked side by 
side, searching for nothing. When 
boys passed a group of girls in semi- 
nude athletic dress (brassieres are a 
sign of Western decadence), they did 
not even glance at each other. Their 
faces looked alike, showing the same 
premature ruination and emptiness. 
Some faces were set firmly (whether 
from belief or rejection you could 
not judge); most were simply de- 
tached. They were obedient without 
their wills and against their wills. 
Their mass demonstrations, and often 
their appearances in smaller groups, 
had a sense of overwhelming numb- 
ness and boredom. 

Much of the ubiquitous dullness 
was caused by the conditions under 
which the kids were living during the 
Festival. The organization had brok- 
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en down from almost the first day. 
The planned daily food ration was 
small enough, but the marchers never 
even got that. Most of those with 
whom I talked did not get a single 
warm meal during their East Berlin 
stay, only a few slices of bread and 
a few gum-drops. Billets and toilet 
facilities were in the worst concen- 
tration-camp style. The transporta- 
tion system soon ceased to function, 
and kids had to walk to their collect- 
ing points at 3 or 4 a.m. so that 
they could parade at 9—for eight 
hours. Whether or not they had any 





pro-Communist feelings, they were 
dog-tired and almost starved. 
Despite the general lack of enthu- 
siasm, they marched according to 
plan and were passively obedient to 
their masters. And for this reason, 
the supreme masters considered the 


Festival a success, although it 
seemed to be a flop. It showed them 
that their zombies marched, even 
under the worst conditions possible. 
(That the minor sub-masters could 
not perform the organizational tasks 
required is also an important lesson 
to the West, which is inclined to 
overestimate the technical efficiency 
of the Soviet system. According to 
rumor, the responsible German Com- 
munists are to be tried for sabotage 
sometime after the festival. ) 


’ 

“You know,” a leading German 
Communist intellectual said _ pri- 
vately, “we never expected that these 
kids from the People’s Democracies 
could be real ‘Soviet men.’ The next 
generation, perhaps, but not this 
one.* They are ruined by the war 
and the first postwar years and by 
their bourgeois ideology. It takes a 
longer time to create ‘Soviet men.’ 
These kids are all right the way they 
are now—whether they like it or not, 
they march in step.” 

How cold-bloodedly — the 


rulers are aware of this difference 


Soviet 


was shown by the fact that function- 
aries and foreigners received, ac- 
cording to plan, excellent meals and 
other luxuries which were denied to 
the mass of the satellite kids. I saw 
some of them looking with resigned 
envy through the window of a State- 
run restaurant at a crowd of Soviet 
soccer players merrily dining. 

While the Soviet man is supposed 
to be a complete product of the Sov- 
iet system which has molded him 
from the cradle and is supposed to 
cease thinking forbidden thoughts 
voluntarily, only passive obedience 
is expected from the satellite kids. 
When the Soviet youth delegation 


* A twenty-five-year-old Russian told Frederick C. 
Barghoorn after the war that “the Kremlin had 
lost faith in the ideological purity of Soviet youth 
and was relying for its future strength on Soviet 
children.” 
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EAST BERLIN 
and sport team paraded through Ber- 
lin, they did not even wave back at 
the greeting which the satellite kids 
had to shout at them; they demon- 
strated that the Soviet man knows 
his superiority over the satellite kids. 
Or, perhaps, they demonstrated only 
that they were frightened. And is the 
existence of the “Soviet man” only a 
myth which Communists must culti- 
vate in order to believe the 
triumph of their cause inevitable? 
The Soviet soldiers whom I met, and 
who stared in fascination at the 
American car I was driving, or the 
other Soviet soldier who said to me 
when we tried to down an abomin- 
able beer at a refreshment stand, 
“No good. . . . Good beer is only for 
them” (pointing at a tribune with of- 
ficers and Communist functionaries) , 
did not seem to be good “Soviet 
men.” 

While the East Berlin meeting 
showed that the young people of the 
East function as a passively obedient 
mass, it also showed that—as indi- 
viduals—they reject the mass of 
which they have become part. As a 
matter of fact, the great majority. of 
the youngsters over fifteen or six- 
teen years of age reject most of the 
things for which Stalin and his Com- 
munist satraps stand. Of this strange 
split personality of the youth, not 
even Orwell seemed aware, let alone 
the Western strategists of “psycholo- 
gical warfare.” 

What the kids were really thinking 
became known after they came over 
to West Berlin, as at least one out of 
four actually did. Here, too, the or- 
ganization of the Communists broke 
down. First, they had barricaded the 
200 street crossings from East to 
West with rusty iron fences and 
rubble barricades. Then they drew 
cordons of People’s Police, accom- 
panied by vicious dogs, around the 
sector borders. To frighten the kids, 
they spread news of Eastern girls 
who had been raped in West Berlin 
by the oversexed bachelors of the 
free world, and of Eastern boys who 
had been poisoned by the foodstuffs 


of the American Secret Service. Fin- 
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ally, they stopped all transportation 
facilities in the vicinity of the border. 
Yet the kids managed to get to the 
West by the hundreds of thousands. 

True, quite a few came out of 
pure curiosity, and others because 
of their hunger. But, remarkably 
enough, many came simply to do 
things which they could just as well 
have done in East Berlin—to swim in 
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IN EAST BERLIN: SATELLITE KIDS 


a West Berlin lake, to watch a dance 
there, or just to walk through the 
streets. To enjoy themselves for a 
short moment, to feel free, they had 
to escape Big Brother’s eye. I fol- 
lowed many of them, and after they 
had crossed the border by climbing 
through and dodging the 
People’s Police and the special Fes- 
tival police, they became a little more 
animated. 

One of them, a boy who looked 
about thirteen, was a sixteen-year-old 
typographer’s apprentice from Dres- 
den. After I had bought him a ban- 
ana and a Coca-Cola at a Western 
stand near the border, and after he 
had answered my first questions 


ruins 


shyly, he asked: “Do you folks in 
the West also have to put up so aw- 
fully many flags when Truman has his 
birthday?” Then he had a second 
question: “Do typographer’s appren- 
tices in the West ever get milk?” He 
hadn’t had milk for four months, and 
had drunk a little more than two 
liters in the entire year; his mother 
said this was unhealthy. When I told 
him that boys his age in the West 
could drink a glass of milk a day, he 
was slightly suspicious: “You mean 
real milk, not just buttermilk? And 
working boys, not those who can go 
to the Trading Organization shops?” 
(At the latter, functionaries can buy 
at very high prices goods that are 
usually unavailable at ration prices.) 
During the next half hour, he asked 
me an avalanche of questions, then 
said, “Gee, am I looking forward to 
those next three days over here! | 
won't go back to the East sector until 
our train leaves for home,” and dis- 
appeared further westward. 

This talk was more or less identi- 
cal with dozens of others I had with 
boys and girls who had come over. 
They already were—or quickly be- 
came—conscious of the tremendous 
difference in personal freedoms and 
living conditions (in that order). 
They came to have a look for them- 
selves. They strongly disliked, often 
hated, the Communist system for its 
lack of personal freedom, its lack of 
the necessities and little luxuries of 
life, its fear-producing terror, and its 
pressure on private life. The phrases 
and slogans of the Communists which 
glorified these conditions had practi- 
cally no hold on their minds, and 
they were ready to admit that many 
things were bad in the East which 
were good in the West. Yet most of 
them took this as much for granted 
as they did the fact that there was 
nothing left for them but mitmachen, 
to collaborate and accept passively 
the orders of the regime. 

While at the uppermost level of 
their minds, they are aware of the 
Communist failures, yet at a more 
basic level they have accepted both 
the system and their being part of it. 
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Thus they collaborate with what they 
dislike, march for what they hate, 
and resign themselves in the mass to 
what their own hearts reject. 

There are, of course, the younger 
children who do not have this double- 
barrelled conscience and who un- 
questioningly accept things as they 
are, unless their families provide 
them a strong and skillfully defend- 
ed bastion against the Communists. 
Since the family represents the most 
important defense position against 
the Communist ideas, they fight it 
with determination, even opening up 
and advertising “offices of counsel 
for children in political disagree- 
ment with their families.” Further- 
more, there are younger people who 
have ceased to resist at all, and who 
have remained, or have become, real 
Communists. According to the an- 
swers I received, these constitute 10 
to 20 per cent of satellite youngsters. 

On the other hand, there is the 
minority of decided adversaries of 
Communism, usually fortified by re- 
ligious or political conviction, or 
by a rebellious nature. One of the 
latter group, an intelligent young stu- 
dent who came to the Berlin Festival 
only so that he could establish con- 
tacts with anti-Communists, said to 
me after he had read Nineteen 
Eighty-Four: “It gave mé the shud- 
ders. First I thought that I had al- 
ready seen and lived through all that 
he describes. But then I felt that the 
reality was somehow completely 
different from his presentation.” 
What he noticed was that beneath 
the apparent Communist success in 
producing an obedient mass, there is 
the equally apparent Communist fail- 
ure, by which individual protest and 
personal conscience survive. Appear- 
ances to the contrary, the mass of 
zombies in Berlin consisted of lonely 
boys and girls, ready to be unwilling 
slaves, yet hoping for freedom. 
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rRoM AucusT 5 TO 16, while the 

Communist Youth Festival was 
going on in East Berlin, about 500 
delegates from every continent and 
every race met at Cornell University 
as representatives to the first General 
Assembly of the World Assembly of 
Youth (WAY). For twelve days, 
they devoted themselves to detailed 
discussions on the general theme of 
“Youth and Human Rights,” spiced 
by an occasional break in the serious 
and often monotonous atmosphere 
with evening performances of the 
Ballet Theater, Pearl Primus, and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. 

More specifically, the articles of 
the UN’s Declaration of Human 
Rights were used as the basis of dis- 
cussion for the dozen or so work- 
shops at the Assembly. Thus, the 
panels analyzed such topics as racial 
discrimination (the one with the 
largest number of participants, 
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AT CORNELL: PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


The Ithaca Assembly 


By Harold L. Sheppard 


mostly from colonial areas), prob- 
lems of juvenile unemployment and 
delinquency, freedom of youth or- 
ganizations, participation in trade un- 
ions, family allowances, and youth’s 
services to the community. These 
subjects were made the issues of the 
various resolutions debated by the 
General Assembly. 

What is WAY’s background and 
nature? Is it the democratic answer 
to the East Berlin rally of Commu- 
nist youth? Has it come out with 
its own fulminations against the war- 
mongers of the Iron Curtain? If any- 
one expects the answer to these and 
similar questions to be “yes,” he will 
be sadly disappointed. 

Created in 1949, WAY is primar- 
ily non-political, perhaps because of 
the difference in the types of organ- 
izations which comprise it. It concen- 
trates on such services as assisting in 
the creation and programming of 
new national bodies of youth co- 
ordinating encouraging 
anti-illiteracy campaigns. programs 


agencies, 
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ITHACA CONTINUED 

of technical assistance (social work, 
etc.) in underdeveloped areas, and 
exchanges of students and workers. It 
is made up entirely of voluntary 
youth organizations, and has its 
headquarters in Brussels. 

The American delegates to the 
World Assembly of Youth, about 
twenty-five in all, were chosen by 
virtue of their membership in the 
dozen or so organizations affiliated 
with the Young Adult Council of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
a well-known social work clearing- 
house. This fact might help clear up 
any questions as to the conspicuous 
absence at WAY of such non-Com- 
munist liberal youth groups as Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action or the 
Student League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. Instead, the Young Adult 
Council represents such groups as: 
American Youth Hostel. National 
Federation of Settlements. the Young 
Men’s and Women’s Christian As- 
sociations. National Jewish Youth 
Conference. and the youth divisions 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, NAACP, and the United 
World Federalists. 

The Young Adult Council served 
as host to WAY, and managed to 
solicit the $200,000, mostly from pri- 
vate donors apparently. to finance 
the expenses of the meeting. Most 
delegates had their way paid by their 
respective youth organizations. 

More the workshops and 
forums planned months in advance 
of the Assembly, a series of ad hoc 
forums proved to be one of the most 
stimulating features of the meetings. 


than 


Here some of the basic issues and 
feelings involving WAY were re- 
vealed and brought out for public 
discussion, instead of being restricted 
to private conversations in Johnny’s 
Grill in Ithaca’s “College Town.” A 
brief narration of one of these ses- 
sions will show the chief differences 
among the delegates. 

A young Englishman, for example. 
expressed his concern that WAY had 
so far merely repeated old resolutions 
and had come to the same conclu- 
sions as of yore. He then went on to 


recommend that the delegates pay 
attention to David Low’s cartoon in 
the New York Times of Sunday 
August 12, depicting the East Berlin 
Youth Festival. In that cartoon, a 
“military mind” looks away and says, 
“It’s childish!” But an ordinary fel- 
low looks at it and says, “Meanwhile, 
it’s getting our children.” 

A delegate from India rose and 
prefaced his remarks about WAY 
with the assertion that he was against 
Communism, and also against cap- 
italism, but that he objected most to 
the former because of its methods. 
Going on to state how he felt about 
WAY. he claimed that it was some- 
what of a disappointment because it 
was ignoring such basic issues as 
food, peace, shelter and health. 


SEVERE LIMITATIONS 


One of the clearest statements 
about WAY at that particular meet- 
admitted WAY’s 


severe limitations—came from Mrs. 


ing—because it 


Sonia Richardson, of London, who 
reminded those present that a crucial 
difference between the East Berlin 
rally and WAY must not be for- 
gotten, namely, that the delegates to 
the latter were sent by varying organ- 
izations with responsibilities of ac- 
tually carrying out concrete propo- 


e . 
sals on a non-sensational level, pro- 


posals which would have to be sold 
to each of those several organizations 
“back home.” Mrs. Richardson (a 
Laborite, incidentally) was joined in 
this sentiment by Arnulf Pins, presi- 
dent of the Youth Adult Council. 
who stressed the point that WAY can 
only work through its  constitu- 
ent member-groups, and_ primarily 
through a consensus of opinion, 
rather than through directives from 
the top. He did insist that. contrary 
to the opinions expressed by others. 
WAY did have a unifying symbol, 
the Declaration of Human Rights, 
and that its implementation should 
be a challenge to WAY. 
The Assemblée Mondiale de la 
Jeunesse was indeed a mundane as- 
sembly, with no effort at ballyhoo 


and mass gatherings at city plazas. 


(Ithaca is too hilly for such a scene.) 
Thus it appears that WAY is a little 
like the UN (with which it is aff- 
liated in an observer status) before 
Korea and during that period of the 
Soviet boycott—a dry, unexciting, 
parliamentarian, deliberative assem- 
bly with its commissions, council 
and committees each working on 
some important item, to be sure, but 
hardly worth a headline; an as- 
sembly marked by the absence of any 
official concern about the effect of in- 
ternational tensions upon the actual 
implementation of the concrete pro- 
posals (e.g., teacher-exchange pro- 
grams, translations of economic data, 
etc.) eked out by the serious-minded 
committees. In this respect, the off- 
cial atmosphere at WAY gave one 
the impression of a_ sleepwalker 
treading softly over the broken bits 
of glass protruding from the tops 
of the walls surrounding Oxford and 
Cambridge. But deliberative bodies 
are seldom noted for orgiastic dis- 
plays of mass emotionality, and the 
delegates were asked to work for 
those constructive measures, rather 
than indulge in verbal attacks upon 
the Soviet regime. 

The absence of the spirit of mis- 
sion and state-worship which appar- 
ently characterized the Stalinist youth 
might be. due to the nature of the 
delegates and the organizations they 
represent. Most of them are profes- 
sional youth-group leaders—indeed, 
many of them were over thirty. 

The groups they lead are well- 
established machines by now, with 
routinized and limited programs for 
their members. And these programs 
are not essentially those of deliberate, 
political indoctrination. 

It is tempting, of course, to draw 
contrasts between WAY and the East 
Berlin rally of Stalin’s children. The 
thing that should be remembered is 
that, by the very decorum and demo- 
cratic procedures of the Assembly. 
WAY epitomized the axiom that de- 
mocracy is tough to sell, because by 
its very nature, it cannot use the 
brass band and colorful banner in- 
scribed with mass clichés. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


TORONTO 

T IS AMAZING—and sometimes am- 
te -to note in how many ways 
Canada occupies a spot equidistant 
from those graced by Great Britain 
and the United States. In manners, 
speech, sports, education, religion, 
her people sit securely in the middle. 
The British consider them pretty 
crudely American. The United States- 
ians—or Americans, as everyone 
seems to have agreed to call them 
now—think of them as tinged with 
old-world dignity and conservatism. 

As regards the character of its 
radio broadcasting, there are special 
reasons why the land of the maple 
leaf should occupy this middle 
ground. In 1928, when the Dominion 
Government appointed its first com- 
mission to study the matter, Can- 
adian radio was in a sorry mess. 
There were 84 broadcasting licenses. 
There were several hundred thousand 
receiving licenses. But all across this 
vast stretch of country there was 
practically no native or national pro- 
gram material. Canadian citizens, on 
the prairies, in Ontario, in Quebec. 
in the Maritimes, were listening to 
American soap opera and jazz bands 
—and commercials. The regions were 
absolutely cut off from one another. 
There was no way of uniting them. 
There was no way, moreover, of turn- 
ing their ears and eyes away from 
the population centers across the bor- 
der. In self-defense, Canada had to 
take action. 

So the Aird Commission was ap- 
This 
like the others which 
have followed. it, was in the tradition 


pointed by the Government. 
comniission, 
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By William E. Bohn 


Canadian Radio— 


The Middle Way 


of the British royal commissions. 
The Prime Minister, by order of 
Parliament, names a group of the 
most respected men and women in 
the country. They stand above and 


beyond party. When they bring in a 


report, it is received with respect— 
and usually accepted in the main. 
The nearest thing we have had was 
the Hoover Commission, which had 
about half its conclusions thrown in 
the waste-paper basket. 

The Aird Commission found the 
Canadian people united in the desire 
to have Canadian broadcasting. And 
the only way this end could be 
achieved was by “the erection of a 
public corporation to act as a trustee 
of the public interest.” So the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation was 
set up, and by 1933 it finally got in- 
to operation. Last June 1, after 
thorough study, the Massey Royal 
Commission brought in a_ report 
which expresses general approval of 
its operations after 18 years and sug- 
gests only minor changes. The pres- 
ent system thus seems likely to go on 
indefinitely. 

And what is this system? The 
Massey Commission stated its pur- 
pose as “to avoid excessive commer- 
cialism and to encourage Canadian 
content and the use of Canadian tal- 
ent.” The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation operates three networks. 
In addition, it supervises and works 
into its operations a large number of 
private, commercial stations. Chain- 
broadcasting is exclusively in_ its 
hands. To private stations is left the 
local, municipal field. But these sta- 
tions are supervised by the CBC. 


The Trans-Canada network is com- 
posed of 14 CBC stations and 22 
community stations. The Dominion 
network is made up of one CBC key 
station at Toronto and 36 affiliated 
community stations. The French net- 
work for Quebec and other French- 
speaking areas comprises three CBC 
stations and ten local affiliates. 

Practically all the program or- 
iginating, of course, is done by the 
CBC. A good many American pro- 
grams are carried both by the na- 
tional chains and by the local, com- 
mercial stations. The CBC stations’ 
and chains carry some sponsored 
programs. The other day, I listened 
to a good old Ivory Soap drama over 
the Trans-Canada station in Toronto. 
But the commercials on all stations 
are carefully supervised—kept within 
the bounds of honesty and decency. 

But I have not yet said a word 
about money. The money comes from 
three sources. First, there is a license 
fee of $2.50, which is paid by about 
two million Canadians. There is no 
way of insuring a 100-per-cent collec- 
tion, and I came across a number of 
carefree citizens who boasted of the 
fact that they never pay it. A couple 
of million dollars is brought in by 
advertising. The rest must come from 
Dominion appropriations. For a 
country of about 15,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, this may seem like a heavy 
burden. But I have never heard a 
Canadian complain about it. I am 
sure that millions of people on our 
side of the line would be happy to 
pay $2.50 a year to be relieved of 
most of the rhapsodies on soap, cig- 
arettes and constipation cures. 

I want to put down here a sentence 
I found in the brief handed to the 
Massey Commission by the CBC 
Board of Governors: “The ideal 
would be, of course, that any listen- 
er at any time would be able to tune 
in to a program schedule of a kind 
he likes.” This heavenly ideal has not 
been reached, but it is being ap- 
proached. But what I like most is 
that here. in Canada they have real 
competition. Let’s have more of it. 
Canada is showing the way. 








DE LATTRE AND BAO DAI: A NATIONAL ARMY? 


One Way 
to Save 


Indo-China 


By Sol Sanders 


Free-lance writer on Asian affairs 


} fae OUTCOME of the fight of 170 
million people in Southeast Asia 
to ward off Sino-Soviet Stalinism 
will in no small measure hang on 
the talks scheduled soon in Washing- 
ton between General Jean-Marie de 
Lattre de Tassigny, French High 
Commissioner and Commander-in- 
chief in Indo-China, and the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the 
strategic importance of Indo-China 
in the world anti-Communist struggle. 
Her 26 million people are the key to 
Southeast Asia. 

Only the Mekhong River separ- 
ates the already guerrilla-infested 
Kingdom of Laos in the northwest 
part of the former French colony 
Thailand. Thailand—often 


ready to bend beneath the weight of 


from 


other Asian movements, except in her 
defiant refusal to recognize the Pek- 
ing Communist regime and her sup- 
port of United Nations 
Korea—would probably go Commu- 


action in 


nist without a fight once the three 
Indo-Chinese states were lost. 

Burma, bordering on Thailand and 
Communist China’s south flank, is an 
easy victim, torn by civil war and 
economic stagnation. 

Indonesia, now governed by a 
xenophobic right-wing Moslem party 


Prime Minister and a foreign min- 
ister with suspected Stalinoid lean- 
ings, has a fifth column of adept, for- 
ign-trained Stalinists. Since early last 
summer, the Chinese Communist Am- 
bassador—a resident of 
Sumatra, the big island just across 


wartime 


the straits from Singapore—has been 
openly organizing pro-Peking organ- 
izations among the country’s three 
million Chinese. The latter control 
almost the entire interior economic 
life of the country. According to the 
latest newspaper reports, the Jakarta 
Government has just cracked down 
on Communist leaders, arresting 100. 
including 16 members of Parliament. 

Only the narrow Straits of Malacca 
separate Indonesia’s Sumatra—one 
of the centers of Indonesian Commu- 
nism—from “bandit”-infested Ma- 
laya. After three years of fighting— 
tying down British forces which may 
be needed elsewhere—there is no end 
in sight in the Malayan anti-bandit 
campaign. Latest estimates by Brit- 
ish Government spokesmen in Singa- 
pore still put the bandit figure at 
from three to five thousand jungle 
fighters. They have fought off all 
British suppression attempts even 
though they admittedly have had no 
outside help thus far. If bordering 
Thailand went Stalinist, the British 





position would be untenable. 


This is the situation the generals 
will discuss in Washington. 

De Lattre will present France’s 
case for increased aid to the French 
Union troops now defending the 
from the 
Communist-dominated Vietminh na- 
tionalists and their Chinese Commu- 


Southeast Asian country 


nist buddies across the frontier. 

France could not have chosen a 
better emissary. 

Pe Lattre is a soldier's soldier, a 
brilliant, jaunty officer who at 64 
is a match for the younger officers on 
his staff, bouncing out of bed in the 
early hours of the morning to tackle 
a packed schedule. Unlike too many 
of the high French military—espec- 
ially those who have been sent to 
Indo-China—his 
questioned. During the invasion of 
France in 1940, he fought long after 
other French units had given up, and 
afterward escaped to join de Gaulle. 

De Lattre has defied tradition in 
refusing to be put out to graze in 
Indo-China, the exile to which all un- 


integrity is  un- 


wanted French generals have been 
sent by the General Staff in Fon- 
His defiant 
spirit in the face of heavy odds in 
Indo-China has helped to overcome 


tainebleau since 1945. 


French antagonism teward a far-off 
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war which the French Communists 
have assiduously played upon in or- 
der to hold up needed reserves and 
matériel. Recently, de Lattre made a 
supreme sacrifice when his young 
and only son, Bernard, was killed in 
action in North Vietnam. 

It is therefore all the more im- 
portant that observers here not be 
confused by the fundamental issues 
which confront us in Indo-China. 

De Lattre is reportedly waiting in 
the wings for a favorable moment to 
come to Washington. France learned 
this last February, when 
Prime Minister René Pleven timed 
his visit to coincide with a period of 
official U.S. annoyance with Britain 
when relations with the French were 
at their best. 

It was thus easier for the French 
to brush aside the arguments of our 


lesson 


ECA and Legation people in Saigon. 
Progressive American officials there 
were demanding that the French keep 
their hands off a reorganization of 
Bao Dai’s cabinet which would have 
brought an all-inclusive anti-Commu- 
nist government into being. 

The final result was a miserable 
reshuffle of posts in a game of musi- 
cal chairs which left the country un- 
der Premier Tran Van Huu, a Viet- 
hamese with a reputation of playing 
the colonialists’ game, and the dis- 
illusionment of still more Vietnamese 
who had hoped American recognition 
of Bao Dai would mean U.S. support 
of non-Communist nationalism. 

We are in danger of creating an- 
other China situation in Indo-China. 

Only three months ago, I spoke 
with two high American officials in 
Indo-China. One told me that our 
military-atd policies in Indo-China 
were not repeating the mistakes of 
China. But while we were building 
up French strength, he said, “I don’t 
know what else we are doing.” The 
other told me there was no question 
but that the military situation was 
improved, but “the political situa- 
tion may be deteriorating.” 

If China taught us one lesson, was 
it not that the non-Communist world 
cannot win battles in Asia merely by 
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herding men into an army and send- 
ing them off into battle? 

One of the projects that de Lattre 
will talk over in Washington is the 
creation of a Vietnamese National 
Army under Bao Dai. The question 
has been debated by French and 
Vietnamese leaders for the past three 
years. The French weakness in Indo- 
China begins and ends with man- 
power. De Lattre’s 130,000 men— 
mostly Africans from Morocco, Al- 
geria and West Africa, but contain- 
ing large numbers of French para- 
troopers and the European French 
Foreign Legion—are not enough to 
hold the Vietminh. The rebels, while 
poorly armed in comparison with the 
French, seem to have almost un- 
limited manpower resources. 


NATIONAL ARMY NEEDED 


Bao Dai’s followers have suggested 
the establishment of a National 
Army. It would be—in de Lattre’s 
words—at once the proof and the 
shield of Vietnamese independence. 
But while the French have pressed 
for such a force as an auxiliary of 
the French forces, Bao Dai has in- 
sisted that it must be a truly na- 
tional army under Vietnamese divi- 
sional commanders and under the 
command of the chief of state. 

The political repercussions such a 
force would have are obvious. Once 
the Vietminh was crushed by a joint 
Vietnamese-French force, the French 
colonialists would find a new enemy 
refusing to give way to the installa- 
tion of a new semi-colonial regime. 

Bao Dai has now, under extreme 
French pressure, issued a_ general 
mobilization order, but there is no 
assurance in any public statement 
that the French attitude on this army 
has changed. Three Vietnamese gen- 
erals who fought the entire campaign 
in China under Chiang Kai-shek are 
still waiting in Taipeh and Hong 
Kong for permission to enter the 
country and join such a force. (They 
are the sons of Vietnamese national- 
ist émigrés who escaped from 
French persecution to South China 
before the East Asian war.) 


From the standpoint of grand 
strategy of the non-Communist world, 
there is a grave weakness in arming 
an army such as the French propose. 
It was General George C. Marshall 
who estimated that 80 per cent of the 
Chinese arms being used by the Com- 
munists in Korea came from the 
Chinese Nationalists and were of 
American manufacture. There is 
grave danger that, if we create an 
army of Vietnamese which has no 
real “cause,” we may create a group 
of green mercenaries which will go 
over to the Communist-led Vietminh 
during the first crisis. 

There is considerable reason to 
believe that Communist China, 
whatever the outcome in Korea, looks 
to Southeast Asia for her next field 
of expansion. There lie rice, raw 
materials and markets. Our allies in 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the 
Philippines might wake up one day 
a few years hence to find a Chinese 
Communist army marching on them 
armed once again with American 
weapons. 

Are we then to allow French forces 
in Indo-China to face a fanatical 
Communist enemy without sufficient 
guns? 

No. Indo-China must be defended. 

But her defense does not lie in 
giving arms to the French to main- 
tain a political status quo which 
makes defense of the country impos- 
sible. You cannot defend people who 
do not want to be defended. The 
Vietnamese, for the most part, are 
not convinced that Stalinist-domin- 
ated Vietminh rule would be worse 
than colonialist-dominated French 
rule. 

Only a free hand to Bao Dai to 
form a real national union govern- 
ment and a French promise of inde- 
pendence—inside or outside the 
French Union—backed up by the 
United States can turn the tide for 
Bao Dai’s government. Only then can 
the high morale of a Vietnamese na- 
tional army and the civil population, 
together with supplies, 
head off Communism in Southeast 
Asia. 


American 








What Happened to the 


SECURITY COUNCIL? 


By Hans Kelsen 


ast NOVEMBER, the United Nations General Assembly 
| Plaesbenr Trygve Lie as Secretary General without 
a recommendation of the Security Council, although 
Article 97 of the United Nations Charter provides that 
“the Secretary General shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council.” At the time, the French representative de- 
clared that Lie’s reappointment had no basis in the 
Charter and could be justified only as an “interim mea- 
sure.” But the Syrian delegate said: “It seems that there 
is practically a revolt in the General Assembly against the 
Security Council.” And that, indeed, best describes the 
situation into which the UN has been plunged by the 
paralysis of its central organ, the Security Council—a 
paralysis caused by persistent use of the veto by a perma- 
nent member, the Soviet Union. 

From a strictly legal viewpoint, revolution is an act 
undertaken for the purpose of changing an existing legal 
order, or of maintaining it in a manner other than that 
prescribed by this legal order itself—that is, in an un- 
constitutional way. Legalistically speaking, employment 
of force is not essential, for bloodless revolutions can 
sometimes produce an effect no less profound than bloody 
ones. When a vital organ of a community is unable to 
function, for some reason or other, and its constitution 
has not anticipated the event, an unconstitutional action 
that in effect will insure the functioning of the com- 
munity is inevitable. When. in 1864, King Maximilian II] 
of Bavaria became insane and his son, the legitimate heir, 
was also declared insane. Maximilian’s brother Luitpold 
took over the king’s powers as prince regent. This was a 
coup d état, a bloodless revolution which, paradoxically, 
was a conservative revolution in that its purpose was 
merely to maintain the status quo. 

Hans KELSEN, professor at the University of California, 
is a leading world authority on international law. He 
drafted the first constitution of the Austrian Republic. 
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Just such a revolution is now going on in the UN. Lie’s 
reappointment is not the only, nor even the most import- 
ant, symptom of this revolution. When North Korea in- 
vaded South Korea, the action provided by the Charter 
for such an event could not be taken in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Charter because, at the time, the Soviet 
Union was boycotting the Security Council. According to 
the English text of Article 27 of the Charter, the Council 
must make a decision in a non-procedural matter “by an 
affirmative vote of seven members, including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members.” This may be 
interpreted to mean: by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers, including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members present and voting. But four other, equally au- 


thentic, texts of Article 27 provide that all five permanent’ 


members must concur. In the Korean crisis, the Council 
adopted its decision in the absence of the Soviet repre- 
sentative; that is, with the concurring votes for four per- 
manent members. Only in this way, which may be con- 
sidered unconstitutional, was it possible to fulfill the pri- 
mary function conferred upon the UN in Article L of the 
Charter: “the suppression of acts of aggression.” 


ACTION ON KOREA UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The constitutionality of the Council's action on Korea 
is doubtful not only because it was taken in the absence 
of a permanent member, but also because it was not ex- 
actly that action which the Charter anticipates in case 
of aggression the existence of which had been determin- 
ed by the Security Council. According to Article 39, the 
Council shall, in the event of aggression, make recom- 
mendations or adopt a decision having the effect of an 
enforcement action. This provision means, if it is in- 
terpreted according to the intent of the framers of the 
Charter, that the Council has a choice between recom- 
mending peaceful means for adjustment of the situation 
or making a decision, binding upon the Members, order- 
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The transfer of UN power 
to the General Assembly, 
voted last November, was 


really a legal revolution 


ing them to take enforcement action which may or may 
not involve use of armed force. 

Enforcement action not involving the use of armed 
force was evidently not appropriate in the Korean crisis 
—in any case, the Council so decided. On the other hand, 
the Council could not really decide to employ force, for 
the only decision that actually lies within its power is to 
use the armed forces which UN Members—in accordance 
with Article 43—may place at its disposal under special 
agreements entered into between the Council and its 
Members. But such agreements had not yet been conclud- 
ed, and it is not likely that they ever will be, as long as 
the Soviet Union possesses the right to veto them. If the 
Council deemed armed action against the aggressor 
necessary, it could only recommend such action to Mem- 
bers (although, according to the intent of the Charter’s 
framers, only peaceful means are to be recommended 
under Article 39). 

The decisive step in the revolution forced upon Mem- 
bers of the UN by Soviet paralysis of the Security Coun- 
cil is the resolution, “Uniting for Peace,” adopted by 
the Assembly on November 3, 1950. Here the Assembly 


“resolves that if the Security Council, because of lack 
of unanimity of the permanent members, fails to exer- 
cise its primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security in any case where 
there appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace or act of aggression, the General Assembly 
shall consider the matter immediately with a view to 
making appropriate recommendations to members for 
collective measures. including, in the case of a breach 
of the ‘peace or act of aggression, the use of armed 
force when necessary, to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace or security.” 

There can be little doubt that this resolution estab- 
lished a new system of collective security, and one quite 
different from that intended by the framers of the Char- 
ter. The Charter is characterized by the fact that the 
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power of taking enforcement action (in case of a threat 


to or breach of the peace) is reserved to the Security 
Council, whereas the power of the General Assembly is 
restricted to discussing matters relating to the main- 
tenance of peace and to recommending measures for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes or the peaceful read- 
justment of situations likely to endanger the peace. That 
the Assembly cannot recommend enforcement measures 
to Members is made clear by Article 11, par. 2: “Any 
such question on which action is necessary shall be re- 
ferred to the Security Council by the General Assembly 
either before or after discussion.” True, Article 10 con- 
fers upon the Assembly the power to make recommenda- 
tions without limiting their contents; but, if interpreted 
according to the intent of the Charter, Article 10 is super- 
seded by Article 11. 


NO AUTHORITY TO USE FORCE 


When, in hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the Charter, a Senator asked a representa- 
tive of the State Department, “Does the General Assembly 
have any power to recommend measures for the forcible 
adjustment of any situation?” the answer was, “No. The 
General Assembly has no such power.” But the system of 
collective security established by the resolution, “Uniting 
for Peace.” is distinguished by the fact that it may be 
brought into operation by the Assembly if the Security 
Council should fail to exercise its functions; and the 
question as to whether or not the Council has so failed 
is up to the Assembly to decide. 

Here, indeed, is a basic change in the international 
organization set up at San Francisco in 1945, for the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution has the effect of an amend- 
ment to the Charter adopted through procedures not pre- 
scribed in the Charter. But the latter statement presup- 
poses an unequivocal interpretation of the Charter in 
the light of the ascertainable intention of its writers, 
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SECURITY COUNCIL cows 


when, in actual fact, the wording of the Charter is so am- 
biguous and even contradictory that one cannot class 
as invalid or unconstituional the interpretations that are 
the basis for the action in Korea, the reappointment of 
the Secretary General, and the resolution on “Uniting 
for Peace.” 

It is a well known fact that whenever it is: difficult or 
impossible to apply amendment procedures prescribed by 
a constitution—as in the case of the amendment proce- 
dures of the UN Charter—adaptation of the law to chang- 
ing circumstances is frequently brought about by a new 
“interpretation,” that is, by interpreting the constitution 
in a way other than that intended by its fathers but more 
or less compatible with its wording. The possibility—and 
desirability—of such an interpretation presents itself 
especially when the wording of the legal instrument in 
question is ambiguous, or, to use a more euphemistic 
term, flexible. By such means have changes in existing 
law often been accomplished. 


CHARTER IS LEGAL INSTRUMENT 


To justify the radical transformation the law of the 
UN has undergone by substitution of the General As- 
sembly for the paralyzed Security Council, it is not neces- 
sary to have recourse to the absurd view that the Charter 
of the UN is not a legal but a political instrument, and 
that, consequently, it must be interpreted politically and 
not legally.* Since the Charter is a treaty, and the con- 
clusion of a treaty is, under general international law, 
the specific method of creating particular international 
law, it is impossible to deny that the Charter is a legal 
instrument. But its legal character does not preclude it 
from having political purposes. No one can say that a 
loan agreement is not a legal but an economic instrument. 
because it has economic purposes. The law is always a 
means only, not an end in itself—a specific means for 
very different ends, especially for political and economic 
ends. Hence, no interpretation of a legal instrument is pos- 
sible that fails to take into consideration its ultimate 
purpose. 

A “political” interpretation of an instrument can only 
mean an interpretation which considers the political pur- 
poses of the instrument; and an interpretation of a legal 
instrument which has political purpose, such as the UN 
Charter, is necessarily a political as well as legal inter- 
pretation. However, the writers who suggest a “political” 
interpretation of the Charter do not mean to defend the 
truism that an interpretation of the Charter should take 
its political purposes into account; what they really have 
in mind is a definite interpretation that they deem prefer- 
able to another, pretending that the preferred interpreta- 





* This opinion is advocated in a review of my Law of the United Nations 
(London 1950), published in the April issue of the Columbia Law Review and 
signed “‘Abraham Feller, General Counsel and Director, Legal Department, 
United Nations." If, as Director Feller asserts, the Charter of the United 
Nations “tis not just a legal text’ but “ta political document,” it is difficult to 
understand just what the “legal” department of the United Nations and its direc- 
tor have to do with this Charter. Perhaps Director Feller considers his office a 
political rather than a legal one. 
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tion is the only correct one. That a legal rule has only 
one meaning, and, if it seems to have more than one, that 
there exists a scientific method of finding out the only 
correct meaning, is a fiction employed by traditional jur- 
isprudence in order to maintain the illusion of legal sanc- 
tity. Since the law is expressed in human language, and 
since human language is by its very nature ambiguous, 
quite frequently more than one meaning may be inferred 
from legal statements. The Charter of the United Nations 
is certainly one of the most equivocal instruments ever 
drafted in the field of international law, and the word- 
ing of its provisions establishing the system of collective 
security allows highly contradictory interpretations. For 
example, under Article 10 the Assembly is empowered to 
recommend the use of armed force, but under Article 11 
the Assembly possesses no such power. 

_If those who insist upon a “political” interpretation of 
the Charter intend, by this formula, to make the construc- 
tion that the Charter is a political document rather than 
a legal one with political purposes, they ignore the essen- 
tial difference that exists between interpretation of law 
by the legal authority (7.e., the organ of the legal com- 
munity competent to create and apply the law) and in- 
terpretation of the law by legal science (i.e., by a writer 
who is not competent to create or apply the law, but only 
to describe it). A scientific interpretation of the Charter 
must set forth the possible meanings of it and leave 
to the legal authority—the Assembly, the Council, the 
International Court of Justice, and so on—the task of 
choosing from among these possible meanings that which 
it deems politically most appropriate. 

If a writer recommends to a legal authority one of 
several possible interpretations of the law, he is trying 
to influence the law-making and law-applying process 
and is therefore exercising a political, not a scientific, 
function. If he presents his interpretation as the only 
correct one, he is trying to impart “scientific objectivity” 
to a subjective value judgment. The legal authority may 
or may not accept his recommendation; it may even 
adopt an interpretation of the Charter which someone 
not competent to apply the Charter deems unconstitu- 
tional. But this is legally irrelevant. If the legal authority, 
in applying the law in a concrete case, has interpreted the 
law in a definite way, legal science has to accept this in- 
terpretation as the law valid for the case. Even if the 
whole constitution of a legal community is overthrown 
and a new constitution established by employment of 
force, jurisprudence accepts the new constitution as the 
existing law, meaning that it considers a successful 
revolution to be a law-creating fact. ‘ 

The extension of the power of the General Assembly, 
manifested particularly in the system of collective security 
established by the resolution “Uniting for Peace,” may 
very well be considered the result of a successful revolu- 
tion, and must certainly be accepted, therefore. as the 
law of the United Nations. 
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MuNnNIcH 

OSEPH AND STEWART ALSOP, two 

of our most intelligent and _best- 
informed political columnists, are 
currently trying to revive the obsolete 
theory that Chinese Communism is 
independent of Moscow and _ that 
there is a growing rift between the 
two. As their main evidence, they 
cite seven articles in the Chinese 
of which 
glorify Mao Tse-tung, but fail to 


mention Stalin. 


Communist press, four 


This theory must not be allowed to 
pass unopposed for two reasons: first, 
because of the Alsops’ reputation as 
serious political analysts; and, sec- 
ond, because American acceptance of 
their view would mean embracing the 
British appeasament policy in the 
Far East—a policy whose inconsis- 
tency should be apparent to all by 
now. 

The Chinese Communists’ “decla- 
ration of independence,” according 
to the Alsops, “has shaken the Krem- 
lin like nothing else since the de- 
fection of Tito”; “Communist 
China’s rulers have served clear no- 
tice on the Kremlin that Communist 
China will not be reduced to the sub- 
missive status of a European satellite 
If this 
American _ policy 
should now be to abandon its hostil- 
ity to Peking and attempt to widen 
the breach between the latter and 
Moscow. 


without a fierce struggle.” 


were the case, 


Unfortunately, however, 
there is little to support the Alsop 
thesis and a great deal of evidence 
that the tie between Moscow and 
Peking is that of master and servant. 

Here are just a few recent items 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Myth of Chinese 
'Titoism’ Revived 


that substantiate this: At the gigantic 
“Youth Festival” in Berlin, which 
was carefully staged by the Kremlin, 
large portraits of Stalin and Mao 
were carried in the front rank. The 
Russian-language edition of People’s 
China, published in Peking, ran 
Mao’s recent statement on Tibet; 
while Pravda printed a speech by 
Chu Teh, Red China’s supreme mili- 
tary commander, eulogizing Soviet 
military science. The Soviet Com- 
munist organ also reported, with ob- 
vious approval, festivities in Peking 
at which Mao’s portrait was carried 
about in the streets. 

Reporting on a visit to Russia of 
the Association for Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship, the Chinese Communist 
paper, Jenminjibao, mentions a May 
Day celebration in Moscow in which 
“columns of demonstrators carried 
many portraits of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung.” “We have seen with our 
own eyes,” the delegates declare in 
Pravda for July 15, “how the peoples 
of the Soviet Union have united un- 
der Lenin’s banner and Stalin’s lead- 
ership.” 

Many other similar facts could be 
cited. The most significant, however, 
was Pravda’s statement that a huge 
air force was being built up in 
North Korea—indisputable proof that 
Peking is still 100-per-cent satellite. 

In fact, it is a great mistake to 
suppose that Mao Tse-tung and his 
Politburo have ever been independent 
of the Kremlin. Mao’s rise to leader- 
ship, in 1930-31, was the work of 
Moscow, which engineered the demo- 
tion of his rival, the fiery Li Li-san, 
for alleged Trotskyism. 


Not once 


in the ensuing twenty years has he 
dared criticize Soviet theory or prac- 
tice in the slightest degree. 

Does this mean that Mao has al- 
ways been happy about swallowing 
Stalin’s policies and directives? Of 
course not. Mao is certainly a man 
of stature, a genuine leader—nor is 
he the only one in the various Soviet 
satellites. What makes obedient tools 
of him and other capable leaders in 
China and Eastern Europe is neces- 
sity, not choice. They are forced to 
adopt as their watchword: “When- 
ever I disagree with Moscow, Mos- 
cow is right and I am wrong. I 
must always obey in spite of my own 
convictions.” 

The notion of Chinese Commu- 
nism as an autonomous movement 
has played a fatal, ruinous role in 
American foreign policy. Originating 
in the wartime U.S. Embassy in 
Chungking, it spread to Washington, 
gained wide currency among the fel- 
low-travelers, and inspired countless 
articles and books. Moscow quickly 
appropriated this legend for its own 
purposes, utilizing it in order to 
divert American suspicions—or, in 
the Soviet phrase, to “lull the vigi- 
lance” of the United States. Stressing 
the independence of Chinese Commu- 
nism seemed the most effective way 
to promote American help to Mao. 

In the course of conversations in 
1945 with James F. Byrnes, then 
U.S. Secretary of State, and Patrick 
J. Hurley, our Ambassador to China, 
Stalin and Molotov impressed them 
by making a number of disparaging 
remarks about the Chinese Commu- 
nists. At the very moment the parley 
was in progress, however, Mao’s 
emissary was undoubtedly waiting 
in an adjoining room to join later in 
hearty laughter over the 
Americans.” 

The situation today is similar. It 
is essential for Moscow’s Far East- 
ern aims, and in order to hold togeth- 
er the Chinese Communist party, to 
foster the belief that satellite China 
is actually an independent nation. It 
is unfortunate that this myth has 
found adherents in the West. 
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‘The Nation,’ organ of the 'West-baiters 


and East-appeasers,’ is promoting 


another popular front 


"THE LIBERALISM 
OF SUICIDE’ 


By Daniel James 


ETER VIERECK’S devastating “Sermons of Self-De- 
DD crection,” in the August 18 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, could not have appeared at a more 
appropriate psychological moment. Neither Viereck nor 
SRL’s editors could have foreseen that just at this time 
the Soviet Union would be in the midst of a new “peace” 
offensive, still less that the very “non-Communist” lib- 
erals castigated by Viereck for their softness toward 
Communism would give a fresh exhibition of their soft- 
headedness by launching an offensive of their own to 
sell the U.S.S.R.—again—as a peace-loving power and 
a country inhabited by happy and contented folk. But 
such is the picture offered up, the very week Viereck 
terms it the chief American organ of the “West-baiters 
and East-appeasers,” by the Nation. 

On August 18, the Nation published three major ar- 
ticles on foreign affairs, two on the Moscow “peace” 
drive, one on West Germany. One of them (on the 
“peace” campaign) is really an editorial signed by the 
Nation’s editor, Freda Kirchwey, and may be fairly 
taken to represent the magazine’s policy; the others were 
done by the Nation’s chief European correspondent, 
Alexander Werth, and by the former Amerasia editor 
now writing for the Nation from Germany, Mark Gayn. 
All three, taken together, confirm in detail Viereck’s 
basic thesis that the Nation (like its counterpart in Brit- 
ain, the New Statesman and Nation) is “evading de- 
liberately the basic moral choice of this decade” by “ob- 
sessively avoiding” the truth about Soviet Russia. 

The Nation-type liberal, Viereck writes, refuses to 
“choose sides,” but views the Atlantic Pact as offensive, 
attacks anti-Communist “hysteria,” denounces U. S. 
“capitalism” and race discrimination, charges that 
America is rushing pell-mell into Fascism at home and 
imperialist war abroad. Meanwhile, he ignores the stark 
realities of Sovietism: naked aggression, peasant serf- 
dom, slave labor, organized anti-Semitism, a fully fas- 
cized society. All of this, contends Viereck, adds up to 
an “attack upon American democracy itself and upon 
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the collective security indispensable to peace.” Insisting 
that “anti-Communism must logically be accompanied 
by ... a rebirth of anti-fascism,” Viereck warns, how- 
ever, against equating “the many flaws of the capitalist 
West with the unequalled malignancy of Bolshevism. 
...” But the “sermonizers of destruction,” typified by 
the Nation, “call anti-Communism pro-fascist.” They 
are perhaps motivated by idealistic opposition to com- 
mercialism and babbitry, Viereck concedes charitably. 
but have themselves become “Babbit Juniors” who mouth 
new Stalinoid clichés. In the last analysis, “The Nation 
mentality and the Hearst-McCarthy mentality need each 
other, feed on each other, and are both wrong.” 

“The Nation mentality” is illustrated to perfection 
by Miss Kirchwey who, setting out to discuss Moscow’s 
latest “peace” gestures, begins, characteristically, by ex- 
amining “the main trouble with American foreign pol- 
icy.” This, she opines, is that “the people who run the 
United States are more worried about Joseph Stalin’s 
‘sincerity’ and what he is after than what we want our- 
selves. They are chiefly afraid they'll be taken for a 
ride. . . .” The frequent use of “they,” in preference to 
“we,” is no semantic accident, for it betrays the under- 
lying alienation of the Kirchwey’s not only from “the 
people who run the United States” but from the very 
reality of this country’s everyday experience. Only 
someone divorced from real life could, for example, 
ridicule our fear of being “taken for a ride” by Stalin 
after thirty-four years of bitter experience with Com- 
munist trickery, deceit, subversion and aggression. Trans- 
lated into very concrete and urgent terms, what Miss 
Kirchwey is saying is that Stalinist aggression in Korea 
was only a mirage, our decision to counter it moti- 
vated by irrational fear, the blood 80,000 Americans 
have spilled there a wanton waste. Indeed, Miss Kirch- 
wey did say virtually this in an editorial not long ago 
that proclaimed our role in Korea an act of “counter- 
revolution.” 

“The Russians may be . . . insincere and aggressive,” 
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she says, but recently they have been making “a whole 
series of moves” that add up to “a gesture of concilia- 
tion.” Yet all these moves “have been brushed off in 
Washington.” This is typical of American foreign policy; 
it “denounces as fakes, as propaganda,” Moscow’s con- 
ciliatory gestures, and does nothing positive. It was 
Malik who first suggested a Korean cease-fire—‘why 
. did that suggestion have to come from Moscow 
rather than Washington?” Even on a matter of recorded 
fact, Miss Kirchwey turns her head the other way. That 
fact is that General MacArthur proposed a cease-fire last 
March, three months before Malik, thereby precipitating 
his own dismissal and the ensuing Great Debate (or was 
Miss Kirchwey absent from the world during the De- 
bate?). If the Nation’s failure to give MacArthur at 
least equal credit with Malik for pro- 
posing a cease-fire (or does it doubt 
the General’s “sincerity”?) was mo- 
tivated by neglect or spleen, what 
shall we say of its failure to note 
that the United Nations, President 
Truman and his Secretary of State 
have, practically from the day the 
Korean War was instigated by Mos- 
cow. made offer after offer to settle 
the War? Did Miss Kirchwey think 
these offers were “insincere”? Why 
did she not make as big a to-do 
about them as she is now making 
about Soviet “peace” gestures? 
Miss Kirchwey is especially hurt 
that Washington has “brushed off” 


the Shvernik proposal for. a five- 


United States has played an impeccable role in the 
United Nations and Russia a wholly obstructive one.” 
Russia has only paralyzed the Security Council by per- 
sistent use of veto and boycott, and very nearly rendered 
it permanently useless as an organ of collective security 
—but the United States . . . ah! that diabolic mon- 
ster . . . ! But if our role in the UN has not been 
“impeccable,” whereas Russia’s, presumably, has, what 
grounds has Miss Kirchwey for assuming that a five- 
power agreement can be reached and that we will adhere 
to it? She does not carry her reasoning this far—which 
is typical of those who “evade deliberately the moral 
choice of this decade.” 

How, in Freda Kirchwey’s opinion. should we meet 
the new “peace” offensive? “Instead of denouncing [it] 
as a fraud, we would win far more 
confidence if we were to meet it by 
a counter peace offensive equipped 
with sober, workable proposals for 
settling specific differences.” Again. 
where has Miss Kirchwey been all 
these years? We have proposed atom- 
ic disarmament and inspection, ex- 
ecution of the Potsdam agreement to 
hold free elections in Eastern Europe, 
Marshall Aid to include Russia and 
her satellites, friendly exchanges of 
educators and workers, dozens of 
Point Fours—all of them “sober.” 
“workable” and “specific” proposals. 
But, apparently unbeknown to Miss 
Kirchwey, these have consistently 
been turned down by the Kremlin 








power pact. Again, the Soviets offer 
constructive programs, and all we do 
is reject them. For Freda Kirchwey, 
there is no yesterday, but only a today that begins when 
some Soviet hierarch anoints the world with special 
unction. Although it was only last spring, she has for- 
gotten that the sort of talks now broached by Moscow— 
and accepted by the Nation—as a revolutionary new 
idea, were attempted in Paris and broke down only after 
the most protracted negotiations imaginable. These ne- 
gotiations failed, may we further remind Miss Kirchwey. 
primarily because Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko insisted upon an agenda that would 
include German rearmament but not Soviet satellite 
rearmament, the defensive North Atlantic Treaty but not 
Moscow’s undeclared offensive against democracy, and 
so on. But why a five-power pact? Why not a twenty- 
power pact, or better: a 60-power pact which, legally in 
being through the United Nations, requires only ad- 
herence in practice by the U. S. S. R. to become effec- 
tive? 

Miss Kirchwey obliquely answers that question as 
follows: “People . . . are yet to be convinced that the 
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and denounced as “imperialistic.” 
Suppose President Truman were to 
outline, tomorrow, another series of 
grand peace projects? We wager that Moscow would 
find some reason to reject them, and the Nation some 
reason to criticize them. Thus the United States, in Miss 
Kirchwey’s book, is damned if it does and damned if it 
doesn’t. Perhaps this is the attitude Viereck had in mind 
when he spoke of the “liberalism of suicide.” 

“As Alexander Werth points out on a later page,” 
Miss Kirchwey concludes, “some signs point to a genuine 
shift in Moscow’s line, a shift comparable to that which 
took place in the middle thirties.” This is probably the 
most revealing passage in the Kirchwey editorial. It re- 
flects a nostalgic desire to return to the happy old Popular 
Front days when a Soviet change of policy was every- 
where accepted as good currency, and no one had doubts; 
and it tells us, almost frankly, that the editor of “Amer- 
ica’s leading liberal weekly since 1865” has learned 
nothing since 1935. 

Alexander Werth really adumbrates the Popular Front 
period, for he is the type of lumpen-intellectual who is 
more the “power-worshipper,” in Viereck’s phrase, and 
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LIBERALISM consi 
less the evader. For him, “isms” have not become 
“wasms” at all. Unlike Miss Kirchwey, who more or less 
cautiously sees “some signs [of] a genuine shift,” Werth 
states flatly that “the facts point to a very definite shift” 
in Soviet policy. Although Werth’s “facts” are hardly 
that, they are important for what they disclose about 
Soviet thinking. Werth writes, in short, with the confi- 
dence of a man “in the know.” 

The Kremlin, according to Werth, no longer adheres 
to the theory of “just wars” against capitalism. “Until 
a year ago, Russian political philosophy clearly distin- 
guished between ‘imperialist wars’ and ‘just wars,” but 
that is not true today. What proof has Werth that Stalin 
has ceased to believe in “just wars”? Just this: “Prob- 
ably one of the lessons learned by Russia from the 
Korean war is that with present methods of warfare no 
war, however ‘just,’ pays off.” Stalin, Wert is saying 
in Aesopian language, is ready to write off his Korean 
adventure as a misfire. The talk of “just wars” not “pay- 
ing off’ means that UN collective action in Korea was 
successful. Which leads to the interesting speculation: 
Would Werth have been able to announce Moscow’s sup- 
posed repudiation of “just wars” (read: wars of aggres- 
sion) had the Communists won in Korea? Hardly. Yet 
Werth, who is an old Nation hand with considerable ex- 
perience in Moscow, would palm off the Soviet defeat in 
Korea, and the subsequent “peace” offensive, as reflect- 
ing a basic change in Communist doctrine. 


‘STANDOFFISH’ IN IRAN 


The next “fact” Werth adduces in support of the 
“very definite shift” in Soviet policy is that “Moscow’s 
‘standoffishness’ in the Iranian dispute is striking. . . .” 
Suddenly, Werth is unable to produce a theory that is 
being repudiated, say, the theory of “just revolutions.” 
Perhaps, in another article, Werth will obligingly resur- 
rect Litvinov’s famous quip during the 1930s, that revolu- 
tion is not for export. Meanwhile, “standoffish” will do, 
since this is sufficient to make the abortive 1946 Azer- 
baijan revolt, the activities of the commissars still func- 
tining there, the Communist Tudeh party demonstrations 
in Teheran, its threats on Harriman’s life and its secret 
caches of arms all appear the work of native Iranians. 

Werth sees Moscow as “standoffish” in other areas, too. 
It is showing a “willingness to preserve the status quo in 
Korea”—after having once overthrown it and been thrust 
back—and a “feeling that Vietminh’s ‘just’ war in Indo- 
China may only lead to new complications”—such as, 
perhaps, Peking’s taking over the direction and arming 
of the Vietminh? And “all these things suggest that the 
Kremlin’s real purpose in desiring a conference of the 
Big Five is to draw some kind of demarcation line be- 
tween the two worlds. . . .” It would be easy to throw 
the book of Lenin at Werth and point out that proposals 
for the division of the world between the two big blocs 
border dangerously on imperialism. But when the Soviet 
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Union proposes division it is, Werth assures us, “co- 
existence.” 

“It is easy to pooh-pooh Russian talk about ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ and to say that the ultimate objective of 
Soviet policy is the extension of Communism through- 
out the world, but,” explains Werth, “in the Soviet view, 
coexistence, even over a very long period of years, is 
possible if it happens to suit both sides.” (Werth’s 
italics). Writing like a man who has been authorized to 
present a deal without any flim-flam, Werth is certain that 
“it suits Russia,” but “the great question, from the Rus- 
sian standpoint, is whether it also suits America, and 
about this Moscow has grave doubts.” (About these 
doubts, we read no strictures in Freda Kirchwey’s column 
upbraiding the U.S. for harboring doubts concerning the 
U.S.S.R.) 

Enlarging joyfully upon this theme, Werth now in- 
forms us that the Soviet Union wants “peaceful coexist- 
ence” so badly that it has discarded, along with “just 
wars,” all thoughts of expansion. “Where, indeed, is the 
evidence today of ‘expanding Soviet imperialism’?” he 
asks disingenuously. Au contraire, it is America which, “in 
the Russian view,” is planning to use “places like Japan 
and Formosa . . . clearly . . . to serve . . . as bases for 
attack, not defense.” The Soviet Union, you see (see also 
the way Nazi apologists used to reassure the world, after 
each conquest, that Hitler’s appetite was satisfied), is 
quite content with what it has. Liu Shao-chi, often 
thought to be Stalin’s arch-representative in Peking, is 
quoted as saying that Red China has enought to do in- 
ternally to keep it busy for “several decades.” (Terror is 
meant, presumably.) In Russia itself, there “is the feeling 
that their own living conditions are continually improv- 
ing, while conditions in Western Europe, the press as- 
sures them, are declining.” 

All this is followed by a lengthy quotation, running 
for nearly a column and a half, from “one of the best 
Western observers” who “recently described the situation 
to me on his return from Moscow.” According to this 
“Western observer,” in the Soviet Union peacetime con- 
struction is burgeoning everywhere, wages are increasing, 
purchasing power is not great but “rent, fuel and gas are 
low,” “food is plentiful and . . . not expensive,” “the 
people . . . are very nicely dressed” and “full of humor,” 
and nobody “really thinks of war . . . though the feeling 
against America is very strong.” Reading the account, 
one is carried straight back to the 1930s when, as Miss 
Kirchwey observed, a similar zag in Soviet policy was 
taking place and similar reports about the happy, pro- 
gressive and democratic life under benign Papa Stalin 
filled the pages of such magazines as the Nation. Here 
we have not only a “liberalism of suicide,” as Peter 
Viereck calls it, but a Bourbon liberalism which forgets 
nothing and learns nothing. 

Mark Gayn’s article on Germany takes up the “anti- 
Fascist” aspect of the attempt to bring off a 1951] ver- 
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sion of the old pro-Soviet Popular Front. Whereas 
Kirchwey and Werth emphasize the Soviet’s “concilia- 
tory” attitude and its “genuine” desire to reach a modus 
vivendi, making the democracies look odious by com- 
parison, Gayn is all but ready to accuse the democracies 
of fostering outright fascism in Germany. The title of 
his piece, “Stormtroopers in Mufti,” accurately sums up 
Gayn’s underlying thesis. 

Gayn sets the mood with a “gray day” in a “dismal 
company hotel” in the West German coal-and-steel town 
of Bochum. If, in Werth’s Russia, the people are happy, 
well-paid, well-fed, alert and peace-loving, in Gayn’s 
West Germany they are “sullen and dissatisfied,” under- 
paid, “live just this side of starvation,” have “no housing, 
no money, and no love,” and are motivated by hatred 
toward everything and everybody. 

Gayn not only finds the West Ger- 
mans “wistfully pro-Nazi,” but con- 


ominously like those of the early 
days of the Weimar Republic.” He 
means, of course, that they are 
bound to give rise to a new Hitler. 
Although “the opportunity seems 
made to order for the Communists,” 
it is “the extreme right [that] is 
riding high”—the Communists are 
no menace, but only the fascists. 
For example: “Uniformed bands 
are springing up,” there is a crop 
of new parties “led by ex-Nazis,” 
“slush money” to finance them pours 
in from Argentina (and, adds Gayn 
to show his impartiality, “from the 
Red Army headquarters in Karls- 
tuhe”), and, in Lower Saxony where 
the Socialist Reichs party polled 11 per cent of the vote, 
“Nazi slogans and pageantry have paid off.” 

This picture is not wholly untrue. And a “serious anti- 
Communism,” as Viereck points out, will not ignore con- 
ditions in which fascist growths of all kinds flourish. 
“But freedom also requires a sense of proportion,” 
Viereck continues, which does not equate the admitted 
imperfection of democracy with the umitigated evil of 
Communish (or fascism), nor magnify, as Gayn does, 
the menace of neo-Nazism so that it looks more danger- 
ous than that of Communism. 

Gayn not only exaggerates the neo-Nazi danger, but 
minimizes the strength of the elements opposed to it. 
Thus, although “The miners’ union [in Bochum] is gen- 
erally regarded as a pillar of the Socialist Party, . . . these 
men [whom Gayn interviewed] have no use for either the 
Socialists or any other major party.” In one other men- 
tion of a progressive group, Gayn writes that “the deepest 
concern is felt by the trade unions,” but they “find their 
program of social reform drowned in the nationalist 
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hubbub.” One need not applaud the Social Democrats 
and trade unionists as models of inspired idealism to 
question how any honest reporter could fail to note that 
they are forces for good, that they are trying to democra- 
tize the country, that they are a bulwark against neo- 
Nazism, and that some of their reforms—notably, co- 
determination in industry—have not been “drowned 
out.” Finally, one does not need to wonder why Gayn 
failed to discern the most heartening phenomenon of 
all in Germany: Mayor Ernst Reuter’s truly inspiring 
leadership of free Berlin. 

Did Gayn neglect to report on these constructive forces 
lest that unhinge his picture of a Nazi-infested land? 
But then, if he is so concerned with stressing only the 
evil at work, how did he manage to avoid a word—even 
by comparison—about East Ger- 
many? Gayn sees “ex-Nazis in nearly 
every vital post” in Bonn but is 
blind to the fact that East Germany 
has not only hired ex-Nazis, too, but 
is Nazified; he discovers “uniformed 
bands” in the West but not the Ges- 
tapo in the East; he shudders at the 
“Nazi slogans and pageantry” un- 
der Bonn but not at the deadly par- 
allel between the Hitler Jugend and 
the Stalinized East German youth 
who have just given the world a 
monster Hitler-like demonstration in 
East Berlin. . . . [See page 2.] 

Gayn is unable to see the good in 
West Germany and the evil in the 
Soviet zone because either, or both, 
would destroy his ulterior myth that 
the democratic powers are to blame 
for West German neo-Nazism. “The 
anti-Nazi purges have badly miscarried”; “The miner 
dislikes impartially the Communists and Chancellar 
Adenauer, the Allies and Russia”; “Bonn and Washing- 
ton are looked to for . . . a bit more wisdom than they 
have shown in the past”—these few key phrases, carefully 
interspersed throughout his bleak report, illustrate Gayn’s 
real purpose: to build up in the liberal mind the myth 
that America in 1951, as America in 1932, is encouraging 
and/or ignoring the menace of fascism. The corollary is, 
of course: take your mind off Stalin (as Freda Kirchwey 
urged); concentrate on fighting fascism, but not Com- 
munism; form a new Popular Front; make peace with 
the Kremlin and unite with it against the “real” enemy. 

The “West-baiting and East-appeasing journals” got 
away with it once before. Will they again? 





COMING SOON 


Lillian Smith, author of Strange Fruit, will analyze 
segregation in the South in a forthcoming issue. 
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From Teheran 


By T. R. Fyvel 


LONDON 

l IS NOT EASY to observe exact eco- 
. trends during the present 
holiday months, but there are quite a 
few danger signs which have made 
people ask whether Aneurin Bevan 
and Harold Wilson were right in 
their forecast that the proposed 
£4,700-million rearmament program 
was more than the British economy 
could swallow under peacetime con- 
ditions. 

Britain is more dependent than any 
other large country on seaborne im- 
ports of food and raw materials, and 
the British economy has therefore 
been particularly severely hit by the 
recent rise in world prices. Accord- 
ing to a Board of Trade calculation, 
Britain will this year have to export 
20 per cent more of manufactures 
than last year to pay for the same 
amounts of imported food and raw 
materials. Already, there has been a 
marked change for the worse in 
Britain’s balance of payments, and 
the Times has just published a some- 
what pessimistic leader on the sub- 
ject. 

Is Britain attempting too much? 
At the moment, this crowded island 
nation is trying simultaneously to 
maintain the present standard of 
living; to increase her exports of 
manufactures; to send out unrequited 
exports to countries like India and 
Egypt in payment of war debts; to 
engage in colonial development plans 
for backward territories; to main- 
tain garrisons of troops in such 
places as Korea, Malaya, Singapore, 


to Madrid 


Aden, Suez, Gibraltar, Malta and 
many others; to engage in a propor- 
tionately huge rearmament program 
and also—for this is also going on— 
to proceed with her own large-scale 
atomic research. 

Can a nation of only fifty million 
possibly carry out all these tasks, 
even with all the present stringent 
austerity restrictions? The Times, as 


‘said, is somewhat pessimistic, and 


evidence is certainly accumulating 
that the stretch is growing too 
great. Unemployment is down to the 
record low figure of 1 per cent, which 
makes one wonder where the work- 
ers for the new arms factories are to 
come from. Shortages of steel and 
coal are becoming acute and there 
are sharp complaints from the ex- 
porting industries. British automo- 
bile manufacturers, for instance, are 
complaining that while they them- 
selves are hit by the diversion of 
steel to rearmament, the automobile 
industry of Western Germany, hap- 
pily free from any such restrictions 
and cushioned by Marshall aid, is 
busily expanding into British export 
markets. 

This is only one instance of the 
new difficulties. British industrial 
production is still rising at a steady 
rate of 4 per cent a year; one trade- 
union mission after another has re- 
turned from study tours of American 
productivity methods. But my own 
guess is that unless there is a sharp 
break in world raw material prices, 
thus restoring Britain’s favorable 
balance of payments. it looks as if 


the British economy is being asked 
for too much—as Bevan and Wilson 
predicted. What’s the answer? 

In foreign affairs, the best news 
is that in the Iranian crisis—which 
never seemed to worry the British 
man-in-the-street as much as it should 
have done—Mr. Harriman has suc. 
ceeded in bringing the Iranian lead. 
ers a step or two back toward the 
world of logic and renewed negotia- 
tions with British 
Having some very decided personal 
views about the Middle East, I myself 
had earlier this summer taken on a 
small bet that the flare-up in Teheran 
would finally end in compromise. 
Once or twice, it did seem as if | 


representatives, 


would lose my money. But I read in 
the Daily Telegraph that Mr. Harri- 
man’s oil expert. a Mr. Levy, has 
been talking to the Iranians in 
tough and straightforward business 
terms, and with that news my confi- 
dence has begun to rise again. I think 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Morrison de- 
serve a bouquet for managing to 
maintain a united front of U.S. and 
British oil companies. As regards 
some other efforts, here is a quip 
which Norman Cliff, Teheran corres- 
pondent of the News Chronicle, made 
during the bickering of some weeks 
ago: 

“Welcomed by Persian [Iran- 
ian] Foreign Minister Kazemi, Mr. 
Harriman warmly greeted his old 
friend Dr. Grady, the U.S. Ambas- 
sador, who has denied renewed re- 
ports of his pending resignation. 

“Mr. Harriman was then intro- 
duced to the British Ambassador. 
Sir Francis Shepherd, who has ex- 
plained that in expressing lack of 
enthusiasm for Mr. Harriman’s 
visit he has been misunderstood. 

“The weekend was spent sorting 
out these diplomatic gaffes. All 
would be well, no doubt, if Dean 
Acheson could fire Shepherd and 
Morrison could sack Grady. . . .” 
Other news of a similar kind: 

While Bevan and his friends are 
stumping the country and in terms of 
economic and industrial conditions 
may have a very good case, that 
strangely anonymous pamphlet, One 
Way Only, seems already to have 
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become dead news. Two weeks ayy, 
the Times had an interesting and in- 
genious leading article criticizing the 
foreign-policy section of the pamph- 
let almost entirely on the basis of re- 
cent utterances of some of the pre- 
sumed authors themselves. It includ- 
ed this quotation from a_ recent 
article in the Political Quarterly by 
R. H. S. Crossman, who in my view 
—and when he wants to—can write 
as well on Anglo-American relations 
as anyone I know. Crossman said 
there: 

“The cold war is in fact provid- 
ing a new dynamic for western 
democracy. Despite the confident 
anticipations of the chronic anti- 
Americans, the response to Rus- 
sian aggression has not been atom 
bombardment, but Marshall aid in 
Europe, and United Nations ac- 
tion in Korea. Both of these are 
enormously encouraging experi- 
ments in collective democratic ac- 
tion, and neither would have been 
possible without the cold war. . . . 
It is only thanks to Russian pres- 
sure that we are organizing collec- 
tive security on a world basis, and 
it might well be that the main in- 
strument for building the founda- 
tion of a World Fair Deal will not 
be Truman’s Fourth Point but the 
common defense plans of the 
West.” 

Rather well put, I think. 

And now for some less palatable 
news, concerning the late Admiral 
Sherman’s negotiations for a U.S. 
military and political pact with Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, which called forth 
sharp protests from the British and 
French Governments, followed in 
turn by angry cries from the invet- 
erately anti-British group of U.S. 
Congressmen and newspapers . that 
Britain should mind her own busi- 
ness—who are these British Pinks, 
anyway? 

The British opposition, however, 
was not just a matter of the Left. It is 
quite true that Bevan spoke out 
sharply against the new American 
move. But so did the Daily Herald, 
the official daily newspaper of the 
Labor party, which voices the views 
of Attlee and Morrison; and so did 
the Times, which said that while 
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there might pe a case tor a purely 
military agreement between the U.S. 
and Franco Spain, Franco’s dictator- 
ial government could not be brought 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization without destroying the en- 
tire democratic faith and basis of this 
organization. Probably the best sum- 
ming up was given by the independ- 
ent Conservative Observer, edited by 
David Astor. In the first half of its 
leading article, the Observer summed 
up the purely military arguments for 


the American move—they are famil- 
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iar enough. In the second half, how- 
ever, the Observer made the follow- 
ing points against the agreement: 

1. For the last five years, Britain, 
France and other European countries 
have been trying—largely in accord 
with America—to use political and 
economic pressure to achieve the 
replacement of Franco by a more 
democratic Spanish government. By 
making a separate alliance with 
Franco over the heads of her older 
friends, the U.S. “is inflicting a 
rather brutal blow on their prestige 
and dignity.” 

2. Through this new American 
action, an American alliance has for 
the first time been created in Europe 
which competes directly with NATO, 
so that the latter is suddenly rele- 
gated to the status of only one of 


several American political alliances 
in Europe. 

3. The proposed pact must encour- 
age totalitarians everywhere to be- 
lieve that they can get the same terms 
from America as democratic govern- 
ments. 

4. It is therefore bound to 
strengthen neo-Fascism in France 
and‘ Italy, which in turn will con- 
solidate the hold of Communism over 
the organized workers of those coun- 
tries. 

5. The parallel shown between 
Franco and Tito is inexact, because 
Tito has come to the West as a hard- 
pressed suppliant, while Franco 
comes as a proud anti-democrat de- 
fiantly proclaiming, “I have not 
changed.” 

The best one can hope for in the 
present situation, so the Observer 
concludes, “is that the Americans 
will not forget that Franco still 
needs their help more than they need 
his, and that they are, after all, en- 
gaged in a world fight for the demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

Viewed from Europe, the most de- 
pressing aspect of the news is not 
that American policymakers have 
allowed military considerations to 
override political doubts, for after all 
one could make out a case for this. 
No, judged by some American com- 
ment, it is this: that there is still an 
influential body of American opinion 
which cannot understand that Fran- 
co’s disaffected army is of no value 
as a fighting force; that he requires 
new arms in the first place not 
against an external threat, but to 
keep down the growing unrest of the 
Spanish people; that, for better or 
worse, Franco has become the symbol 
of Fascist oppression among the 
trade-unionist workers of Europe: 
that this new step gives the Commu- 
nists a wonderful new propaganda 
slogan, and must seriously weaken 
struggling non-Communist union 
movements, such as the French Force 
Ouvriére. For an expert American 
view of all this, I refer readers back 
to Irving Brown’s excellent article in 
THe New Leaper of July 2. 
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With regard to the specific TCA arguments, ECA 
administrators and those who agree with them reject the 
atire assumption that TCA has any monopoly on the 
Point Four concept and, hence, that Point Four would 
losé its identity in a merged agency. On the contrary, 
many feel that ECA’s Special Technical and Economic 
Missions (STEMs) are closer to the original fourth point 
of the Inaugural Address than many TCA projects, since 
they utilize both development factors recommended by 
Truman—technical assistance and capital. 

They maintain that technical assistance can yield signi- 
fcant results only when combined with the employment 
of machinery and other capital goods. In reply to the 
argument that TCA projects have been accomplished 
with little or no outside capital, they point out that, for 
the first two or three years, the U.S. provided most of 
the capital for Point Four projects in Latin America—a 
pump-priming operation which has now enabled the Latin 
Americans to carry a major portion of the costs. 

ECA dismisses as baseless the charge of “over-indus- 
trialization,” pointing out, for example, that its Asian 
show-piece, the Formosan Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction, is purely agricultural. It does, however, 
stress the desirability of a balanced program, in which 
the emphasis would currently be on food production but 
not to the exclusion of certain public works and rural 
industries, such as fertilizer plants. ECA also warmly 
defends its commodity program, not only on account of 
the immediate benefit to the people involved, but as an 
economic instrument for (1) combating local inflation, 
and (2) generating local currency to finance part of the 
internal costs of aid projects—the now-famous counter- 
part funds. 

In line with its accent on national planning, ECA 
strongly favors a “country” approach as opposed to the 
“functional,” e.g., a general health or agricultural pro- 
gram. It believes no project should be undertaken simply 
because it happens to be a “good” project, but only if it 
fits into the overall plan for the country involved. 
Advocates of the country and area approach also be- 
lieve it facilitates consideration of the major non-eco- 
nomic problems of the underdeveloped areas, any of 
which, if ignored, could annul all the benefits of increased 
productivity. These standing threats to the effectiveness 
of Point Four include: Communist aggression, subver- 
sion, an uncontrolled birthrate, and inefficient and unjust 
social and political institutions. 

Some critics of the “technical assistance only” school 
go further and express the fear that, unless the work 
and advice of the technicians and educators is accom- 
panied by the necessary economic planning, capital for- 
mation, and social and political reforms, they may do 
more harm than good by arousing the expectations of 
the people without fulfilling them. 

3. What practical solution is there to the ECA-TCA 


jurisdictional dispute? 
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The importance and ideological aspects of this dispute 
should not be exaggerated. Some ECA administrators in- 
sist that it does not even exist. They point out that STEM 
operations were started at the request of the State De- 
partment and claim never to have interfered with TCA in 
any way. They say they are not particularly concerned 
whether TCA comes to ECA or not. Since ECA’s Asian 
program operated last year on a budget of about $160 
million, as opposed to TCA’s $22 million ($34.5 million, 
less $12 million contributed by the U.S. to the UN), 
there is some basis for ECA aloofness. On the other hand, 
some critics believe ECA is as guilty as TCA of neglect- 
ing the fundamental prerequisite of economic develop- 
ment—capital formation. 

Dr. Bennett has not been reticent about making his 
work and his views known. A good part of TCA’s actual 
operating program consists of Latin American projects, 
initially developed through Rockefeller’s Office of Inter- 
American Affairs and its successor, the ITAA. However, 
in view of TCA’s shoestring appropriation and its enor- 
mous difficulties in obtaining personnel clearances, the 
record is not unimpressive. 

For a Washington novice, Bennett appears to have 
been extraordinarily successful in making friends and 
converting people to his particular brand of Point Four, 
especially among farm and religious groups. ECA has its 
greatest following among liberal businessmen and labor. 


STATUS QUO OR MERGER? 


Critics of the President have attacked his“message for 
not taking a firm stand on this important administrative 
issue. Instead of recommending either continuation of 
the status quo or merger, it merely stated that “Consid- 
eration is now being given to the question of whether or 
not it would be desirable to transfer the administration of 
these [TCA] programs to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration during the period that that agency is ad- 
ministering other foreign economic-aid programs,” thus 
turning the responsibility over to Congress and public 
opinion. 

An intelligent expression of opinion on this issue, how- 
ever, is exceptionally difficult, because of the technical 
nature of the programs involved, a suspicion that bureau- 
cratic considerations underlie many of the theoretical 
differences and, perhaps most important of all, a fairly 
general recognition that this dispute is really a symptom 
of a still more complicated problem: the need for a basic 
overhauling of our entire foreign-policy administration. 

In this confused, pre-reorganization period, it is un- 
realistic to expect any perfect solution to the problem 
of Point Four. This fact is probably behind the Admin- 
istration’s irresolution. However, it is still imperative to 
insist on two considerations: first, a program as import- 
ant and as expensive as Point Four is bound to be if it 
endures should be given the best administration that 
existing institutions can provide; second, such piecemeal 
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changes as are now made should be consistent with, and 
move toward, the few basic principles upon which the 
majority of expert opinion seems agreed. 

These include: (1) the need for institutionalizing Point 
Four as an enduring U.S. foreign-policy commitment, 
(2) increasing programmatic emphasis on capital forma- 
tion as the sine qua non of economic development, (3) 
eventual administrative integration of all U.S. foreign 
economic-aid programs, and (4) eventual development. 
within the United Nations system, of international agen- 
cies capable of administering long-range development 
programs of the magnitude necessary to provide the 
economic underpinning for enduring peace and freedom. 


LEAST ACCEPTABLE SOLUTION 


Within the limitations of the present situation, the 
weight of informed opinion, including the International 
Development Advisory Board, authors of the Rockefeller 
Report, suggests that the proposed merger offers the 
fewest obstacles to progress in line with these guideposts. 

The tentative recommendation of the Washington Point 
Four Committee—breakup of ECA and creation of a new 
agency, the Overseas Economic Administration, to in- 
clude TCA, programs for underdeveloped areas now ad- 
ministered by ECA, and certain relief and reconstruction 
programs—would seem the least acceptable solution. 

4. Are the funds proposed for economic development 
in the Mutual Security Program adequate? 

Dr. Bennett has claimed that no more than 1 per cent, 
or about $85 million, of the $55 million proposed for un- 
derdeveloped areas is for genuine Point Four projects. 
The June 2 Economist, in a critical article entitled “Point 
Nought Four,” maintains that less than $200 million is 
for development purposes. 

However, data supplied by the Budget Bureau to Con- 
gressional committees considering the legislation indicate 
something different. For example, the following table: 





With the exception of the $50-million item for Arab 
refugees, it would seem that the projects could all be 
classified as Point Four. The gimmick, of course, is that 
these are only ilustrative programs and, presumably, 
the changing fortunes of the cold war might bring ag 
increase in emergency projects at the expense of the 
longer-range ones. 

Granted such uncertainties, however, the development 
sections of the Mutual Security Program, the amount 
of funds requested and the programming thereof seem 
more in line with Point Four thinking than some critics 
have indicated. The only other obvious relief item in 
the total program is $112 million for UN Korean relief. 
If the program were carried out as projected in current 
Administration estimates, something around $360 million 
would be available for Point Four. The Gray and Rocke. 
feller Reports recommended $500 million for bilateral 
economic-development programs. 

There are other aspects of the proposed budget which 
are open to criticism. The relatively small amount allotted 
to South America—$22 million—was so striking as to 
call forth a special editorial in the New York Times cau- 
tioning against insulting old friends while wooing new 
ones in more immediately strategic areas. However, the 
Times acknowledged some justification in the argument 
that Latin America, removed from the threat ef direct 
aggression and enjoying a current raw-material boom, 
could attract a considerable degree of loan capital, both 
public and private. 

In line with recommendations of the Gray and Rocke- 
feller reports, the program requests an increase in the 
lending authority of the Export-Import Bank by $1 bil- 
lion, although there is no recommendation for better in- 
tegration of the Bank’s activities with other U.S. develop- 
ment programs. The Bank’s present limit is $3.5 billion. 

The program proposes that the U.S. contribute to the 
UN technical-assistance program the same amount—ap- 








proximately $12,000,000—that it is 





; , : — aes contributing in the current year. It 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


VER SINCE Soviet UN delegate 

Jacob Malik proposed a cease- 
fre along the 38th Parallel (a sug- 
gestion repeatedly advanced earlier 
by the UN), a Soviet peace offensive 
has been clearly in the making. It 
has been signalized by three develop- 
ments occurring in rapid succession. 

First, Malik gave a dove-of-peace 
interview to a delegation of British 
friends (Quakers) who visited Mos- 
cow. He extracted from the moth- 
balls a fifteen-year-old statement of 
Stalin to Roy Howard, the gist of 
which is the following: 


“To attempt to export revolu- 
tion is nonsense. . . . To assert that 
we are allegedly desirous of 
making revolution in other coun- 
tries, interfering in their lives, is 
to express what does not exist in 
reality and what we have never 
professed.” ’ 


Malik was profuse in other sooth- 
ing assurances about all-out support 
of the United Nations and the Soviet 
desire to promote cultural contacts 
with other countries. He assured his 
visitors that the Soviet press never 
vilified foreign countries. 

It was fortunate for Malik’s repu- 
lation for veracity that the British 
Friends are presumably not regular 
readers of the official Soviet Com- 
munist organ, Pravda. For the latter 
published a long article on July 21 
restating in the bluntest terms the 
Lenin-Stalin theory of close identi- 
fication of the Soviet regime with 
revolutionary movements in other 
countries and the obligation of for- 
eign Communists and sympathizers 
to place support of the Soviet Union 
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By William Henry Chamberlin . 


The New Soviet 
Peace Offensive 


ahead of all other objectives. 

Following the Malik 
Pravda published a statement by 
British Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison, giving a firm but moder- 
of the Western case 
against the Soviet Union. It pub- 
lished at the same time a much more 


interview, 


ate statement 


violently worded and longer reply. 

Finally. the little-known Soviet 
President. Nikolai Shvernik, 
mitted to Truman a message affirm- 


trans- 


ing friendship for the people of the 
United States, but accusing the 
American Government of initiating 
the North Atlantic Pact, establishing 
military bases in foreign territory, 
remilitarizing West Germany and re- 
establishing Japanese militarism. 
Shvernik proposed a_ peace pact 
among the five great powers (the 
U.S.S.R.. the U.S.. Great Britain, 
France and Red China) and repeated 
former Soviet proposals for a ban on 
atomic weapons with very vague pro- 
visions for inspection. 

The motives and objectives of this 
peace offensive seem fairly clear. 
Logically. the Kremlin could react 
in one of two ways to the American 
and Western European rearmament 
which followed the Korean provoca- 
tion. One would have been to launch 
all-out war. The other was to launch 
a peace offensive. an attempt to 
secure the advantages of successful 
war without its risks. 

By injecting an occasional note of 
the cooing dove into its normal diplo- 
matic language of truculent sabre- 
rattling, the Kremlin hopes to kill 
several birds with one stone: to 
check American rearmament before it 


reaches a stage of decisive strength: 
to divide the U.S. and its European 
allies; and to frustrate the two de- 
velopments it fears most of all— 
emergence of a rearmed Germany 
and creation of a Japanese counter- 
weight to the Moscow-Peiping Axis. 

There could be two harmful ex- 
treme reactions to this peace offen- 
sive. Much the more disastrous would 
be to fall into the obvious trap, relax 
our armament efforts, and withdraw 
from the belated moves toward re- 
establishing a balance of power in 
Europe and Asia. To repeat the crim- 
inal folly of Yalta, and take Soviet 
words for Soviet deeds, would mean 
inviting catastrophe. 

The other error would be to pay 
no attention to the Soviet overtures. 
patently empty and insincere though 
they are. (It is noteworthy that not 
a single concrete suggestion for re- 
moving specific causes of Western 
grievance and alarm has yet eman- 
ated from Moscow.) The hunger for 
peace in the war-ravaged countries of 
Europe is very real and widespread. 

It would be a grave tactical error 
even to seem to put ourselves in the 
position of setting up roadblocks on 
the way to peace. It is the Soviet 
record, not ours, that is vulnerable 
as a consistent pattern of aggression. 
hostile subversive propaganda and 
self-isolation. 

For every move in the Soviet peace 
offensive, there can be a counter- 
move calculated to expose the in- 
consistencies and contradictions of 
the maneuver and to help build 
bridges to the subjugated peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, including 
those of the Soviet Union. While 
neglecting no opportunity for psy- 
chological warfare. we must not for 
one moment abate the program of 
preparedness and _ political contain- 
ment which has caused the Soviet 
rulers to unleash this peace offensive. 
In this program lies the best hope of 
turning a phony peace offensive into 
a real peace—which can only be 
finally assured when the evil masters 
of the Kremlin have gone the way of 
Hitler and Mussolini. 
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The Great Disturber 


Reviewed by Mario Maurin 


André Gide. 
By Albert J. Guérard. 


Harvard University Press. 263 pp. $4.00. 


WHEN GIDE DIED early this year at 
the age of 81, the articles that im- 
mediately swamped both newspapers 
and literary magazines bore witness 
to what a highly controversial figure 
he still was and could be. In a way, 
such an outburst of dissenting opin- 
ions proved how successful his career 
had been to the very end. But the 
questions which had long haunted 
him remained. Would his be a lasting 
fame? Was his position as secure as 
that of Valéry, whom he had en- 
couraged to write poetry anew, or 
that of Proust, whose value he had at 
first failed to recognize? Would time 
respond as eagerly to his message 
as his contemporaries had? And 
finally, what work, what master- 
piece—intact and freed from any 
bondage to its author—did he leave 
us as testimony to his art? 

Mr. Albert Guérard, in this very 
intelligent and perceptive study, has 
begun to answer these questions, and 
it may well be that, though there 
surely will be something to add to 
his estimate, few modifications will 
be found necessary. The issues are 
not shirked. True, they sometimes 
seem, like Gide himself, to give way 
under a redoubtable capacity for 
making fine points. The approach 
and vocabulary of Freud’s and Jung’s 
successors allow for such energetic 
hairsplitting. But Mr. Guérard emer- 
ges unscathed from his meandering 
journey, and we may accept whole- 
heartedly his general conclusions, 
while wondering at the wide range of 
his culture and sensitivity. 

Gide once summed up his own 
ethics of the individual in a rather 
fortunate formula. Man, said he, 


“must follow his slope, upwards.” 
By a neat trick of not-so-Protestant 
casuistry, this apparently ascetic pro- 
nouncement was made to justify the 
most diverse concessions to hedonism 
and instability. To anyone who fol- 
lows the Journal's guileful confes- 
sions without innocently accepting 
them at their face-value (diving into 
the far-reaches of the subconscious 
in order to find keys to already- 
opened doors can be a form of that 
innocence), it becomes obvious that 
Gide either attempted to deceive us 
or was guilty of gross self-delusion. 
The works 
quite simply and can be described in 
the clumsiest of terms: I want to do 
something which I feel is not right. 
This feeling—not to be mistaken, of 
course, for compelling knowledge 
—creates a counter-urge not to en- 
gage in such action. But since my 
feeling for right and wrong is in- 
herited or has been imposed upon me 
during my formative years, it is not 
as representative of my “real self” 
(that good old, useful real self!) as 
my original impulse, to which I 
therefore surrender. Thus, by arguing 
that it is more difficult to obey a 
green light than to stop at a red one, 
Gide bowed to the restlessness of the 
age, to the general decline of the ab- 
solute. 


protective mechanism 


This characteristic inability to stay 


at a single level of experience, 
whether in perception or in expres- 
sion, recurs in the novelist’s craft, to 
which Mr. Guérard devotes a consid- 
erable amount of stimulating com- 
ment. His analysis of the Faux- 
Monnayeurs’ overlapping narrative- 


planes, in particular, is the best that 


Graduate student at Yale University; 
now writing a book on French literature 


we have read. He carefully runs 
through all the récits, sorties and nov- 
els in which Gide attempts an ob- 
jective portrayal of reality, and in 
allotting to each its place and value 
with remarkable fairness, reaches the 
necessary conclusion that Gide was 
not gifted with richness of inventive 
power. This shortcoming is as evident 
in the novelist’s inability to project 
into his characters anything but his 
own personal experience as it is in 
his hasty, almost botched endings. 
But what Gide lacks perhaps most 
of all is poetry, the protean creative 
breath that redeems Valéry’s sterile 
lucidity, Claudel’s ponderous long- 
windedness and Suarés’s sound and 
fury. These men, who never wrote 
novels, gave life to their ideas. Gide, 
a novelist by ambition, managed to 
bury his ideas in his characters. 
Though some may take exception to 
Mr. Guérard’s belief that L’/mmor- 
aliste is a great novel, it will seem 
more and more unwise to contest the 
critic’s statement that Gide will sur- 
vive, not as a novelist, but “as a man 
of letters who wrote novels.” 

How else will he survive? Through 
the glittering display of an unques- 
tionable intelligence; through the in- 
sight he affords into the minute com- 
plexities of an infinitely subtle mind; 
and as the author of minor but per- 
fect works, such as Le Retour de 
[Enfant Prodigue, Oedipe and the re- 
cent Thésée. Above all, his influence 
over the men of three generations, 
through personal relations as well as 
through his books, cannot be over- 
estimated. This influence would be 
difficult to explain, were it not for 
the fact that his time was ready to 
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receive him. In the long run, such 
acceptance may prove to have been 
beneficial. By his willingness, his 
eagerness, to attract criticism, Gide 
brought to the fore many problems 
which still feigned to be dormant. By 
his political waverings, in which a 
measure of courage compensated for 
some lack of foresight, he helped to 
define the opposition between the 
artist and totalitarian society. (Not 
the least interesting of Mr. Guérard’s 
remarks is the one in which he points 


out how Gide’s worst works coin- 
cided with his Communist period.) 
His fascination with faith showed the 
loneliness of man’s freedom; his 
break with it showed to what barren 
greatness he wanted to commit him- 
self. 

Should anyone look at the photo- 
graph on the dust-jacket of Mr. Gué- 
rard’s book, he will see Gide as Gide 
wanted to be seen: hard, granite-like 
features which dwarf Pascal’s tor- 
tured death-mask, hung almost in- 


decently in the background. But one 
wonders at this confrontation: Who is 
stone? And who is plaster? Who is 
alive? And who is dead? Many ques- 
tions follow in each other’s wake. 

After all, such is perhaps the real 
greatness of André Gide: in a disin- 
tegrating time, he compelled us to 
realize our own uncertainty, to ques- 
tion our very hopes and beliefs. He 
was, and may remain, the Great 
Disturber of a precarious, painted 
peace. 





History’s Greatest Slaveholder 


The Soviet Slave Empire. 
By Albert K. Herling. 
Funk, 230 pp. $3.75. 


NewspaPERSs during July published 
reports about a “trade-union delega- 
tion” of American Communists and 
fellow-travelers, some of them openly 
so, who after three weeks in the 
Soviet Union are now back telling us 
they “found not a trace of slave 
labor.” 


Well, it is useless to expect the 
> who 
have a vested interest in lying about 
the “Socialist” fatherland. But for 
people who want the truth, Albert K. 
Herling’s book offers overwhelming 
proof that the Soviet state is the 
biggest slaveholder known to history. 
It marshals oral and documentary 
testimony on how the revolution de- 


truth from these “Americans,’ 


signed to “free” labor has become a 
system of compulsory labor which, 
in its manifestations, is 
worse than slavery. 


extreme 


Evidence on Soviet slave labor has 
been piling up—David Dallin’s book, 
reports to the UN and ICFTU pam- 
phlets, the books of prisoners in 
Stalin’s concentration camps who 
lived to tell their gruesome stories. 
Herling’s book (which is based on 
the findings of the Commission of 
Inquiry into Forced Labor, initiated 
by the Workers’ Defense League) in- 
cludes oral testimony of witnesses 
who served in Soviet labor camps, 
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Reviewed by Lewis Corey 
Professor of Economics, Antioch 
College; author, “Meat and Man” 


but (and this adds a new dimension 
to the subject) it includes an analysis 
of Soviet labor laws. Despite its lim- 
ited scope and a bad propagandistic 
final chapter, The Soviet Slave Em- 
pire is a major contribution not 
only on the question of forced labor 
but on the nature and dynamics of 
the Soviet system. The emphasis is 
on the social-political aspects of to- 
their 
labor’s enslavement. 
The story begins with a 1918 de- 
cree which made “compulsory labor” 
legal. Successive decrees implemented 
compulsory labor in industry, in- 
cluding harsh penalties (among them 
deportation) for repeated absentee- 


talitarianism in relation to 


ism and quitting a job without per- 
mission, the “work card” being both 
a method and a symbol of compul- 
sory labor. Then, with forcible col- 
lectivization of agriculture, came the 
new-type serfdom with forced statute 
labor, individual and collective, im- 
posed upon the peasants, including, 
in addition to individual labor for 
forestry, highway and _transporta- 
tion work, the Government’s require- 
ment of specified amounts of statute 
labor from each administrative dis- 
trict (which in turn requires the labor 
from subordinate organs down to the 
communes, villages and farms). It is 


a pattern of compulsion—economic, 
political, cultural. and moral—in 
varying forms, but which all deprive 
the individual man, woman and child 
of security, prosperity and freedom. 

Slave-labor camps flourish within 
this system of universal compulsion 
and are an outgrowth of it. The 
Soviets, with that hypocrisy which 
degrades all noble ideals and words, 
speak of their slave labor camps as 
“corrective-labor establishments.” In 
the 1940 Soviet Encyclopedia, we 
read: “Forced labor is one of the 
basic measures of punishment of 
Soviet criminal law.” Yes, it is pun- 
ishment. Back in the early 1920s, 
when ideals were more plentiful than 
understanding, they began to experi- 
ment with “corrective labor.” But it 
quickly became what forced labor is 
today: a means to get rid of oppon- 
ents and to create an atmosphere of 
terror which makes people “fear- 
ful.” The “corrective labor” law 
provides that persons may be sen- 
tenced to forced labor either by a 
court, where no defense is allowed, 
or by administrative decree. The in- 
mates of slave-labor camps (esti- 
mated at from 8,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000) are paid small if any wages, 
get skimpy allowances of food, live 
under degrading conditions; they die 
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SLAVEHOLDER 


CONTINUED 


as the Indian slaves of the Spaniards 
died in Indian mines. 

This book gives important material 
on how slave labor operates, under 
control of the MVD, some of the 
most important Soviet industries, 
among them 75 lumber camps and 
paper mills, 160 mining enterprises 
and 16 stone quarries, 84 huge 
camps for construction of railroads, 
harbors, canals, roads and ports, 41 
chemical, textile and other factories 
and metallurgical plants, 12 hydro- 
electric projects, 8 oil fields, and a 


industrial enter- 
prises, including the entire atomic 
program. In addition to its own slave 
empire, the MVD has power to con- 
tract prison labor to other industries. 
And from East Europe to China, 
the Soviet satellites are developing 
slave labor on the Russian model. 
The “liberation of humanity,” Sov- 
iet style! The ideal of “collective 
man” has become the practice of 
anonymous individual 
identity is destroyed; it begins in 


number of other 


man whose 


the Party, where only the top leaders 


stand forth; and while this anony- 
mity flows out of the structure of 
totalitarian despotism, one suspects 
an obscure psychological compulsion 
drives the degraded anonymous 
Party members to seek vengeance by 
degrading the whole of humanity into 
slave-anonymity. Competition and 
the free market are abolished in 
Soviet Russia, but so is free labor. 
The Soviet industrialization of Russia 
has created infinitely more human 
misery than the industrialization of 
Western Europe and the U.S. 





The 


Roads to Agreement. 
By Stuart Chase. 
Harper. 250 pp. $3.50. 


Stuart CHASE might be described 
as a devout believer in mankind, in 
science, and in the power of the 
human mind. In the days of Cool- 
idge prosperity, he was concerned 
about waste. In the days of the De- 
pression, he was a prophet of abun- 
dance. And now, in the days of the 
Cold War, he is surveying routes by 
which our bewildered and antagon- 
istic race might reach a common 
understanding. 

Above all, he is a humble-minded 
inquirer. This little book makes no 
pretension of having reached the ul- 
timate goal. None of his roads is 
marked with a sign indicating the 
mileage to Utopia. As he says, what 
he has given us is not a handbook 
but an exploration, a sort of trave- 
logue of “successful methods in the 
science of human relations.” Making 
no claim to being an expert himself 
(although in fact he is), the author 
has visited about among the experts, 
“like a walkie-talkie operator.” 
include all sorts of 
people: Solomon Islanders and the 
scholars who study them, the Society 
of Friends, inter- 
agency committee, a university re- 


His sources 


a Government 


search institute, a symphony orches- 
tra, industrial conciliators, and that 
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Practice of Inquiry 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
the University of Texas 


amazing outfit, the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
at Bethel, Maine. All yield evidence 
that human beings can to some ex- 
tent understand each other. Mr. 
Chase makes no extravagant claims, 
and he views the whole confused 
enterprise with a sardonic smile. All 
groups, he says, can find something 
to agree on, not necessarily as cau- 
tious as the famous formula: “We 
can all agree that the world is 
round!” 

Sometimes, even, unanimity can 
be achieved. The Quakers manage it 
by dint of extraordinarily free dis- 
cussion ripened by long periods of 
thoughtful silence. Clyde Kluckhohn 
told Chase that “A Navaho com- 
munity will fiddle around all day 
discussing a matter which any up- 
and-coming business executive would 
settle in fifteen minutes. It seems to 
Western eyes like dawdling nonsense. 
But when the Navahos finally settle 
the matter, the whole community has 
participated, and it stays settled.” 

Of course, what is going on in all 
these instances which Stuart Chase 
reports so vividly is that people are 
getting at the truth. In successful 
mediation, or “group integration,” 
it is not one side that prevails over 


another, or a leader who prevails 
over a group. It is the truth that 
prevails. | am strongly reminded by 
Chase’s account of these experiments 
that the subtitle of John Dewey's 


Logic is “The Theory of Inquiry.” 


What Stuart Chase has been explor- 
ing is the practice of inquiry. Syste- 
matic inquiry is a road that leads to 
agreement because the conclusions to 
which it leads are what logicians 
call “warranted conclusions.” People 
agree because they accept them, and 
they accept them because they are 
warranted—that is to say, true. 

Thus soldiers who fight side by 
side with Negroes discover that it 
simply is not true that all Negroes 
are shiftless and untrustworthy, and 
people who observe men at work dis- 
cover that it simply is not true that 
most people are inherently lazy. An- 
thropologists “cannot find a class 
struggle in most societies.” In short. 
we are more alike than different. 

Of course, this still leaves us some 
distance short of Utopia. As Mr. 
Chase knows only too well, there is 
still no way of getting Uncle Joe, or 
even Mr. Malik, up to Bethel. Never- 
theless, it’s nice to have such agree- 
able evidence that the human race 
isn’t altogether hopeless. 
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A Whore and Her Fool 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
Author of “The Burning Glass” and 
frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


The Unwanted. 
By Dante Arfelli. 
Scribners. 235 pp. $2.75. 


MorE THAN one reader has noted 
the preponderance of children as 
heroes of American and English 
novels. The innocence of the child, 
the young imagination, the fresh 
vantage point of an intelligence that 
cannot know all and therefore views 
its partial world with extraordinary 
intensity, grant the novelist a hand- 
hold on the slippery cliff of reality. 
Ironically, the Italian novelists simi- 
larly exploit the prostitute as a hu- 
man symbol. She stands for woman, 
the experience of the flesh if not of 
the mind, and allows the writer to 
look upon reality through a sensi- 
bility as special and as distorting as 
a child’s. The Jamesian formula of 
American innocence bested by and 
besting European sophistication has 
broken down into its components. 
The experience of the old world has 
been bested and lies open to the nas- 
cent vigor of the new; but the imagi- 
nation of the younger society clings 
to the ignorance and naiveté of 
youth. England, as ever, lies between 
the continents, the language tie de- 
ciding its cultural allegiance. 

Until I had read The Unwanted, | 
felt that these Italian naturalistic 
novels achieved pathos and missed 
tragedy. A Woman of Rome is a 
splendidly honest and tiringly pedes- 
trian work. Christ Stopped At Eboli 
is excellent journalism and in places 
attains the level of history. The 
naturalistic method can wage a war 
of attrition against the reader’s need 


for novelistic experience. Without it, 


we would not have had such arche- 
types as Emma Bovary and Studs 
Lonigan; yet if it were the only 
technique of the novel, Minnie Theale 
and K. would have remained uncre- 
ated. Naturalism, as a means of fer- 
reting out the truth of a novelist’s 
material, is invaluable. It can also 
cramp and stifle. The Unwanted is 
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unquestionably naturalistic, yet it has 
an originality, a newness, that no 
other such novel in recent years has 
had. It is the story of “a whore and 
her fool.” The author views their life 
together with the precision of a soci- 
ologist and the insight of a psycho- 
analyst. Luca and Lidia’s relation- 
ship is clearly limited by the quality 
of their first sexual experience in an 
early chapter; the reader knows that 
they can never love, and yet the 
novel has all the pull of a love story. 

In a way, The Unwanted is a love 
story, only the inability to love is 
substituted for the novelist’s ideal 
emotion. These characters are typi- 
cal of Europe’s expendable millions, 
the ones for whom a decadent econ- 
omy has no room nor need. The man 
is impotent and lacks the basic com- 
mon sense that in an earlier century 
his relatedness to his tradition, his 
place in the scheme, would have 
given him. The woman dissipates 
her creative powers through prostitu- 
tion and her only will is to escape to 
Argentina. The savings bankbook, 


with its golden bee embossed on the 
cover, stands for the corruption of 
her fertility and at the end it is the 
only possession she can bequeath to 
the lover who could not love. 

It is not a bitter book, although it 
is melancholy. The author achieves 
suspense, without sacrificing any of 
the factual quality of realism, by 
constant and artful turns of charac- 
ter. Scenes do not work out as the 
reader anticipates, even though what 
does occur is predicted by the 
premises. The problem of a wholly 
naturalistic novel has always been 
its probability; art lies with the im- 
probable. ‘The Unwanted is composed 
entirely of set situations for which 
new and artful resolutions have been 
discovered. Signor Arfelli is saying 
over and again, “these people are 
unwanted, nor do they want each 
other—the lack of love destroys them, 
or rather they destroy one another.” 
In the simple and lovely translation 
by Frances Frenaye, this novel makes 
the best introduction to a book that 
may yet come, A European Tragedy. 





A Witless Criticism 


The Socialist Tragedy. 
By Ivor Thomas. 
Macmillan. 254 pp. $2.75. 


WHEN Ivor THomas first “crossed 
the floor” of the House of Commons 
to denounce the Labor Government, 
in which he had held office, he 
showed flashes of real wit. Mr. Attlee 
he described as “Praise-God Bare- 
bones,” and Labor, he said, had re- 
placed “Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity” by “Priority, Utility and 
Austerity.” Whenever cheese or wine 
came up for debate, he was the first 
to demand that more rare and exotic 
types be made available. From being 
the gourmet of the left, he moved 
easily to the right. 


Reviewed by 
David C. Williams 


Little of the bon vivant survives 
in the stale and unappetizing book 
Mr. Thomas has written against his 
former colleagues. Instead, Mr. Attlee, 
the perfect suburbanite, is equated 
with Lenin, and “the era when the 
principles of free enterprise were 
universally accepted, that is to say 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century ... [is] one of the golden 
ages of the world.” His book envel- 
opes socialism, Communism and 
Hayekism in a deadly dull fog of 
words without a single memorable 
epithet. 
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GOING STRONG 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZYI’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
mnembers have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








SWEE-TBUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 


15th St., N.Y.C. 








READ 


Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


THe New Leaper 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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More Reader Comments 
On Paul Blanshard Book 

The letters of Anthony T. Bouscaren and 
John J. Mulloy regarding your advertisement 
of Paul Blanshard’s new book [THE New 
LEADER, June 25] move me to comment. 

Mr. Bouscaren’s letter suffers from the pres- 
ence of the faults of which he accuses Mr. 
Blanshard. His assertions that Blanshard is to 
be classed with Gerald L. K. Smith and the 
Ku Klux Klan indicate either that he has not 
read American Freedom end Catholic Power 
or that he did not read it objectively. I have 
read it; I have also read several attempts at 
refutation, notably by Robert C. Hartnett, S. J., 
by the Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R., and 
by the Rev. George H. Dunne, S. J. These re- 
plies consist largely of undocumented assertions. 
But the strength of Blanshard’s book lies in the 
documentation of his statements from Catholic 
authorities. 

Mr. Mulloy speaks in a far more reasonable 
tone. His proposal that those who wish to 
judge the matter fairly should read both sides 
is excellent. And I heartily second his sug- 
gestion that you publish a series of articles on 
Catholicism and democracy. Both Protestants 
and Catholics need enlightenment on this prob- 
lem, and I imagine that some of our American 
friends of Jewish origin would also profit by 
such a series. 

I would suggest that you enlist the services 
of writers who have had first-hand contact 
with the activities of the hierarchy in our big 
cities, and that you call also on people qualified 
to contrast the operation of democracy in coun- 
tries like Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands and Britain with that in Italy, Spain, 
Argentina, Peru and French Canada. 

Hamilton, N. Y. Leo L. RockweELL 


Concerning the controversy over the adver- 
tisement of Paul Blanshard’s book, it seems to 
me that there are, from the liberal point of 
view, definite evil effects from this book that 


should incline THE New LEADER not to take ads 
for it. . 

If this book has any effect, it is to make 
non-Catholics think that it is impossible for a 
Catholic to be truly liberal from the point of 
view of civil rights and labor’s interests. Ex. 
actly the opposite is the fact. A study made on 
the basis of the voting record in the previous 
Congress of the votes of Catholic and non. 
Catholic Representatives and Senators showed 
that, on the issues selected by the New Re. 
public to separate* the liberal sheep from the 
reactionary goats, the Catholic Senators and 
Representatives, on an average, had more than 
twice as good a record as that for Congress 
as a whole. 

The reason for this distortion in the book is, 
I believe, that Blanshard overlooks the fact that 
Catholic policies have to be carried out by 
actual Catholic citizens and politicians. They 
simply do not follow what is laid down by 
Blanshard as the rigorous logic of Catholic 
doctrine. I have tested this myself by quoting a 
statement of one of the Popes (not ex cathedra, 
of course) that the separation of Church and 
State was an immoral doctrine. Only two of 
the ten had ever heard of the statement and not 
one of them agreed with it. 

Because such facts are not given by Blan 
shard, the tendency of his book is to drive a 
psychological wedge between liberal voters who 
are not Catholics and equally liberal Catholie 
voters and legislators. 


New York City ALFRED BAKER Lewis 


The Paul Blanshard controversy is becoming 
one of international proportions. May I then 
be permitted a comment which has, so far as ! 
know, not yet been made? The gravamen of 
Mr. Blanshard’s charge against Catholicism is 
that it is dogmatic and, therefore, mentally 
totalitarian and anti-democratic. I will pass by 
the fundamental distinction between a system of 
thought which is non-coercive and a_ political 
system, as with Fascism and Stalinism, which 
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js coercively enforced—although this is pretty 
important where we are discussing liberty. | 


Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


(1) it is not progressive, but marks instead a 
progressive deterioration of sound learning, and 
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American nation, under penalties for non-con- 
formity, as Professor Kirkpatrick will be aware, 
js not generally accepted in Europe, where it is 
(doubtless wrongly) frequently connected in 
approach with Marxist materialism and thought 
to evade certain major issues. 

What I will inquire is whether Catholicism is 


make his position much clearer if he would 
indicate where he stands with reference to Mr. 
Zoll and his “National Council for Education.” 

Since my review was written, the NEA has 
identified Zoll as “the most notable ‘enemy’” 
of education (Time, July 16, p. 84). Inasmuch 
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apostles of “progressive education.” The good 
- professor could have found out what actually 
happened by reading the report of the Senate 
Investigating Committee on Education of the 
State of California on the subject. However, he 
those to review the book as a work of fiction, 
which, so far as the underlying causes of the 
lispute are concerned, it really is. 

That the review is not without a “slant” is 
bvious from his loaded question, “Why do 
people not want education to progress?” He 
assumes the crux of the whole controversy, 
namely, that “progressive education” constitutes 
progress. People, and that includes educators, 
~ do not want “progressive education” because 
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EDITORIAL 





Foundations of Peace 


AMERICAN POLICY is having its contradictions slowly 
resolved. Till now, we have suported mutually: exclusive 
policies on the three crucial issues of policy: the Stalin 
regime, the Russian nation, the function of war. 

On the one hand, the President and his Secretary of 
State frequently proclaim their willingness to “negotiate 
some honorable settlement with the Soviet Government.” 
Now, we are pleased to note, Mr. Truman has told the 
Communist conspiracy in a message to Congress that 
if it wants peace, “it can stop violating fundamental 
human rights and liberties.” In other words, there can be 
little progress toward peace as long as Communists con- 
tinue to enslave the Russian, Chinese, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Polish, Hungarian, Albanian and East German peoples. 

Contradictory attitudes toward Russia as a_ nation 
were revealed in the recent passage of a Congressional 
resolution of friendship and in Mr. Acheson’s remarks 
that Communism is just a new weapon of “age-old Rus- 
sian imperialism,” which must be pushed back to the dis- 
united status it held before the discovery of America. As 
William Caldwell pointed out (“A Morgenthau Plan for 
Russia?”, THe New Leaper, July 9) Mr. Acheson’s state- 
ment contradicts the government’s outstanding Russian 
expert, George F. Kennan, who believes we must defend 
the interests of the Russian nation against its Communist 
enslavers, so that we can make the Russian people our 
ally—both in the fight aganst Stalin and in the ensuing 
struggle for a world of peace and plenty. 

Mr. Kennan is also mindful that war is a catastrophic 
evil for all. If it ever comes to war, he believes that our 
object must be the creation of a durable international 
society, not “winning” per se. This view is shared by a 
bipartisan group of ten Senators, headed by Ralph E. 
Flanders, who have urged that the United States take 
positive steps toward promoting international disarma- 
ment. Such a proposal is much more realistic than the 
prevailing alternate philosophy of resolving all political 
problems with the answer, “We’ve got the bomb and we 
can drop it.” What Senator Flanders and his colleagues 
recognize is that the people of the world want “peace 
planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty,” 
to use Wilson’s words. A program of universal disarma- 
ment, enforced by international authorities, would not 
only lift the immediate danger of war, but would inevit- 
ably lead to the destruction of dictatorships, which thrive 
on war and the threat of war. Even if such a program 
cannot be immediately achieved (there is little reason to 
think it would please Joseph Stalin), the United States 
must support it with all the energy and resources at its 
disposal—simply because it would dispel from the minds 
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of all people the notion that America has little to offer 
the world but military power. 

Such a program would help the far-sighted military 
statesmen now trying to modify the present strategic 
emphasis on city-smashing atom bombs in favor of the 
purely tactical methods of war. With the knowledge (as 
reported by the Alsop brothers), that atomic weapons 
are now plentiful, we could well afford to emphasize 
atomic artillery, for example, instead of relying on the 
strategic bombing of civilian population centers. Such a 
military concept would help make the Russian people 
our allies, as Mr. Kennan recognizes, and would also 
be of inestimable value and comfort to our allies in West 
Europe, who fear nothing more than American evacua- 
tion of the continent followed by saturation bombing. 

The new strategic concept, the Flanders disarmament 
proposal, the Kennan analysis of Russia, and the Truman 
recognition of the suffering peoples under Stalin’s rule, 
are consistent. They point to a humane new policy which 
actively seeks “peace planted upon the tested foundations 
of political liberty.” 


Kaesong (Continued) 


THE COMMUNIST NEGOTIATORS at Kaesong may not be 
advancing the cause of peace by their actions, but neither 
are they advancing Moscow’s current “peace” line. It 
appears, in fact, as if they are doing their best to sabo- 
tage that line. 

Kaesong was, and remains, an earnest of Soviet in- 
tentions. If the Kremlin were seriously interested in les- 
sening world tension, not to speak of sincerely promoting 
peace, it could have given a most convincing demonstra- 
tion by hastening the Kaesong talks to a quick and posi- 
tive termination. 

But the psychological moment for Moscow has passed. 

On the one hand, the Politburo has ordered Pravda 
to publish British Foreign Secretary Morrison’s letter ap- 
pealing to the Russian people, issued a slick new maga- 
zine devoted to the “peaceful co-existence” theme, 
circulated (at last) Congress’s Friendship-for-Russia 
resolution and President Truman’s official accompanying 
note, invited the New York Times to submit comment 
for publication in the Soviet press, and engaged in other 
similar moves designed to cover the brutal face of Com- 
munism with a friendly mask. On the other hand, at 
Kaesong, the Communists seem not anxious at all to suit 
the deed to the word. They have, on the contrary, done 
everything to prolong the cease-fire negotiations, making 
them the longest on historical record (not excluding 
those required to settle truly gigantic conflicts such as 
the last two global wars). Twice the neutrality of Kaesong 
is violated, necessitating stiffer retorts from us each 
time; repeatedly, Nam II and his associates insist on the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel as a demarcation line, although 
they have been told often, that the demilitarized zone 
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will have to be in the vicinity of the present front: and. 
in the background, there progresses an ominous build-up 
of Communist warpower. 

What does it all mean? 

First, as we started out to say, ithe events at Kaesong 
clearly give the lie to the propaganda from Moscow. 

Second, and more important, the apparent dualism in 
Communist policy has a single purpose. It may be that 
the Kaesong talks have been prolonged by behind-the- 
senes disagreement among the North Korean, Chinese 
and Russian Communists. More than likely, however. the 
Communists are united on these fundamental objectives: 
(1) to get the best possible cease-fire (and, ultimately. 
peace) terms; and (2) to sap as much UN will, energy 
and patience in the process as they can. 

Communism, as Edward Hunter pointed out la«* week. 
dislikes using weapons that will destroy the enemy and 
render his value useless, and prefers to employ those 
that will ripen him for bloodless—hence profitable—cap- 
ture. The longer the Kaesong deliberations continue, the 
more impatient will the UN—especially the Americans— 
become, the more inclined will they be to make some irra- 
tional move, and the more tired of it all will the public 
at home become. Militarily disadvantaged, the Commu- 
nists are resorting to the most devastating of all weapons: 
psychology. Though there will be a cease-fire, and 
eventually a peace in Korea, because the Communists 
need both, the path toward them is deliberately being 
made long and precipitous. We shall need all our moral 
and mental resources to negotiate it without mishap. 


Wisdom on Dictators 


THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS made by a Senate For- 
tign Relations subcommittee on its recent return from 
Europe were deleted from the report adopted by the full 
Committee, which evidently did not consider them suit- 
able reading matter for the American public. We reprint 
them without comment: 


“No one questions that Spain would be a useful ally 
in the event of a Communist attack in Europe. Yet 
many people do question whether the acquisition of 
such an ally is worth the price that would be exacted 
by way of compromising the moral and spiritual 
values shared by the free nations of the Atlantic area. 

“One of the enigmas that struck the subcommittee 
as it examined the Spanish situation was that any 
American assistance to Spain would in fact strengthen 
Gen. Franco, thereby reducing the likelihood that the 
Spanish people would regain such freedoms as those 
of religion, assemblage and press. . . . 

“There are many common elements in the situa- 
tions of Spain and Yugoslavia. They both have bord- 
ers in the Mediterranean. They each have substantial 
armed forces. They each suffer from internal economic 
difficulties that may impair their defense efforts. They 
are each governed by dictators. They each suppress 
freedoms which we hold dear.” 
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First Again! 


Once again, THe New Leaper has scooped the big 
press. 

Weeks before any U. S. newspaper, news service or 
magazine took cognizance of the event—weeks before 
it became Page One news—the Communist Youth Festi- 
val in East Berlin was fully exposed in an exclusive 
New Leaper article by the veteran anti-totalitarian 
journalist, Walter K. Lewis. 

The Lewis piece, buttressed by documentary evidence 
of Communist plans to send a big American delegation 
to East Berlin, formed the basis for a syndicated 
Scripps-Howard feature and was inserted in the Con- 


gressional Record by Rep. Isidore Dollinger (D.-N. Y.). 


Mr. Dollinger also requested the State Department to 
take action. 

As a result, passports were denied U. S. Communist 
youths, the American delegation at East Berlin turned 
out to be pitifully small, and democracy scored a vic- 
tory. Readers of THe New LEADER were, of course, 
among the very first Americans to learn all this. 

Our readers are always among the first to learn what’s 
about to happen—that’s because we make it a point to 
stay ahead of the news. You, too, can join our select 
group of best-informed readers. Just fill out the attached 
trial subscription form and mail in promptly. 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


THE New LEADER 
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Please send me THe New Leaver for the next three 
months. 
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